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WHAT THE ASSOCIATION IS WORKING FOR 


DEQUATE FOREST FIRE PROTECTION by 

o Acie state, and other agencies, individually and 
in co-operation; the REFORESTATION OF 
DENUDED LANDS, chiefly valuable for timber 
production or the protection of stream-flow; more ex- 
tensive PLANTING OF TREES by individuals, com- 
panies, municipalities, states and the federal govern- 
ment; the ELIMINATION OF WASTE in the 
manufacture and consumption of lumber and forest 
products; the advancement of SOUND REMEDIAL 


FOREST LEGISLATION. 


The ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL AND 
STATE FORESTS where local and national interests 
show them to be desirable; the CONSERVATIVE 
MANAGEMENT OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
FORESTS so that they may best serve the permanent 
needs of our citizens; the development of COMMU- 


NITY FORESTS. 


FAUNA. 


FOREST RECREATION as a growing need in the 
social development of the nation; the PROTECTION 
OF FISH AND GAME and other forms of wild life, 
under sound game laws; the ESTABLISHMENT OF 
FEDERAL AND STATE GAME PRESERVES and 
public shooting grounds; STATE AND NATIONAL 
PARKS and monuments where needed, to protect and 
perpetuate forest areas and objects of outstanding value; 
the conservation of America’s WILD FLORA and 


The EDUCATION OF THE PUBLIC, especially 


school children, in respect to our forests and our forest 


needs; a more aggressive policy of RESEARCH AND 
EDUCATIONAL EXTENSION in the science of 
forest production, management, and utilization, by the 
nation, individual states, and agricultural colleges; re- 
forms in present methods of FOREST TAXATION, 
to the end that timber may be fairly taxed and the 


growing of timber crops increased. 
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JUST HOW GOOD ARE YOU 
AT PUZZLES? 


ERE is one to test your botanical knowledge and ability as an observer. Perhaps not the 
most popular form, which at present seems to be the cross-word style, but the mental agility 


you have acquired in solving these of late should help you to win a prize with this. 


It is the picture, in situ, of a bit of natural forest ground cover, taken near Clarendon, Ver- 
mont. Its remarkable quality lies in the great number and variety of native plants shown, and 
for this reason was widely commented on when it was first published, in the December num- 
ber of the magazine. Most of the plants shown in the picture will be found in some part of North- 


eastern United States. Some of them occur as far south as Georgia and as far west as Manitoba. 


Now—how many can you identify? 


For the first three answers received correctly identifying the greatest number a prize of $5 
each will be given. For the next three, a subscription to AMERICAN ForEsts AND Forest LIFE 


for one year will be given, and there will be five prizes of one dollar each for the five next best 


answers. 


Give common and botanical names if possible, and mail your replies to Puzzle Editor, AMERI- 


CAN Forests AND Forest Lire, 1523 L Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


All replies must be in by the first of March. 
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Where Pagans Practice Forestry 


Forced by Stern Necessity, Pagan Tribes of Northern Luzon Have Devel- 
oped a “Tribal Forestry” Dating Back Many Hundreds of Years 


By THEODORE C. ZscCHOKKE 


Forester, Philippine Bureau of Forestry 


ORESTRY may be new to most people of the these tribesmen, faced with the stern problem of survival, 
Philippines, but it is not new to certain pagan tribes have developed what is probably the oldest example of 
of northern Luzon. ‘Through hundreds of years forestry in the world. That, at least, is the belief of 
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A PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE RICE FIELDS NEAR HUNDUAN, IFUGAO MOUNTAIN PROVINCE, IN THE PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS. RICE TERRACES SPREAD AWAY, WITH VILLAGES ON ROCKY LEDGES UNSUITED FOR AGRICULTURE 
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MANY OF THE PINE TREES ON THIS MOUNTAIN ARE INDIVIDUALLY OWNED. 
IN LOOSE SOIL CAUSE SEVERE EROSION LANDSLIDES. 


ARE FIREWOOD SLIDES. THESE 


American foresters working in the Philippines, after 
weighing evidence which threads back to a civilization 
the history of which is a blank. These people belong to 
three “tribes” which the casual observer lumps together 
as Igorots, but which are the Ifugaos, the most highly 
developed of the mountaineers; the Bontocs, the most 
warlike, and the Lepanto Igorots, more peaceable than the 
Bontocs, but almost as far advanced in forestry as the 
Ifugaos. These people live on the backbone of Luzon 
and occupy a 
region of 
great natural 
beauty among 
mountains 
from four to 
eight thou- 
sand feet 
above sea- 
level. 
Chinese 
earthenware 
jars still in 
use among the 
Ifugao 
rots have been 
identified as 
being 
four hundred 
years old. To AN 
bring these 
jars from the 
coast would require a week’s journey through the terri- 
tribes, two of whom were warlike. 


Igo- 


over 


tory of three other 
Hence the ability to get these jars at all is evidence of a 
civilization already well established prior to the sixteenth 
century. 

Stronger evidence that the Ifugao civilization is very 
old is the very extensive system of terraced mountain 
sides, which required centuries of laborious effort to con- 
struct. It is impossible to conceive the immense amount 
of labor involved in the construction of these terraces. 


Retaining walls are of dry masonry, and in many cases 





EXAMPLE OF FOREST PROTECTION BY THE LEPANTO IGOROTS. 
IS PINE REPRODUCTION AT ANTADAO, BONTOC 


VERTICAL LINES 
TO THE LEFT IS SEEN 
THE CEREMONIAL GROVE OF BONTOC AND THE OLD MEN’S FOREST 


THE WHITE 


water-worn stones were used that could have come only 
from a stream several yards distant from the wall and 
two hundred feet below it. 

Furthermore, the removal of the top soil, making the 
cut and fill, and finally replacing the top soil, required an 
incalculable amount of work. Indeed, it is difficult to 
conceive of its accomplishment at all when one bears in 
mind that spears were used to loosen the soil, that wooden 
paddles served as shovels, and that baskets and hand- 
barrows were 
used to carry 
the earth to 
the field or to 
a current of 
water which 
would distrib- 
ute the soil 
over the field. 
Finally, the 
laws and de- 
cisions cover- 
ing a_ multi- 
plicity of de- 
tails regard- 
ing the use of 
irrigation wa- 
ter and the 
protection of 
the sources of 
this water 
through the 
regulation of the forests indicate a long period of develop- 
ment in which forest protection has unquestionably been 


<— 
bd 





THIS 


a prominent factor. 

The Ifugaos inhabit the pine and hardwood ridges. 
The latter ridges originally were entirely covered with 
forests, but clearings have completely destroyed these 
forests on many ridges, leaving only scattered groves or 
individual trees. These clearings are now occupied by 
“Bilao,” a coarse grass from ten to fifteen feet high, 
which forms impenetrable masses, resembling the cane- 
brakes of the lower Mississippi Valley. The region is 
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THE VALLEY OF THE ABRA RIVER, TAKEN FROM A RIDGE DUE WEST OF CERVANTES. 
THE HILLSIDES ARE TREELESS. 


THE CRESTS OF THE RIDGES. 


PINE TREES OCCUR ON 
THE HIGHEST RANGE TO THE RIGHT HAD HARD- 


WOOD FORESTS, AND IN THE FOREGROUND ARE ISOLATED SPECIMENS OF PINUS INSULARIS 


one having a short dry season and frequent showers on 
the higher ridges. 

In Bontoc the pine forests predominate, and in the 
Lepanto region both types occur, but both are confined 
to the highest ridges. Here the dry season is much 
longer than in Ifugao, and the country is far from being 
well forested, for the pine ridges support only open for- 
ests resembling those of southern Colorado and New 
Mexico. The higher peaks of the pine ridges have 
dwarfed hardwood forests and the lower slopes in many 
instances are 
treeless. 

In the hard- 
wood region 
the 
in the course 
of centuries, 
have built up 
an enormous 
system of ter- 
raced 
fields 
are the won- 
der of the 
world. These 
fields start at 
the stream 
beds and rise 
toward the 
mountain 
summits in an 
apparently 
endless succession of Near Banaue, 
ample, there are over one hundred tiers of terraces, and 
the terraced fields extend for miles up and down the 
valley, while in the vicinity of Kiangan every little valley 
has been terraced to the utmost capacity of the water 
supply. The terraces are often ten to thirty, sometimes 
even sixty, feet high, and the fields frequently are not 
as wide as the terraces are high. Every plot of soil is 
utilized, and even flat-topped boulders in the fields are 


Ifugaos, 


rice 


which 


terraces. for ex- 





IN THE VILLAGE FOREST OF ANTADAO ARE SEEN THESE TALL AND SPINDLY 
PINES, WHICH HAVE BEEN PRUNED FOR FIREWOOD 


covered with soil and thus forced to produce tobacco or 
vegetables. 

The better to understand the origin of tribal forestry, 
it is necessary to consider land tenure and water rights. 
Apparently all the Igorot “tribes” recognize the land 
title of the men who makes a rice field. In Ifugao, at 
least, while the owner may mortgage the rice land, the 
mortgage cannot be foreclosed. There are cases where 
the descendants of the borrower have redeemed the land. 
On the other hand, pastures, even when closed by a sod 
wall, and 
lands devoted 
to raising 
temporary 
crops remain 
the property 
of the original 
claimant only 
as long as 
beneficial use 
is made of the 
land. After 
the land has 
been aban- 
doned for one 
year any one 
else may oc- 
cupy it. 

The owner- 
ship of trees 
is also recog- 
nized. Very 
often, however, such ownership confers no rights to the 
land, even in Ifugao, although after the owner of the 
trees has felled them he has the first right to the land, 
because felling the trees is regarded as the first step 
toward cultivating it. However, any one else may culti- 
vate the cleared land, and the owner of the trees that 
formerly grew on it, in order to protect his rights, must 
lay claim to the land before the cultivator has done any 


work. If he has been slow in making a protest, he is 
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obliged to pay the cultivator for the work done or he 
may even forfeit all right to the land. 

Water rights are defined by a mass of oral laws, cus- 
These are amazingly like those of 
The first person to 


toms, and decisions. 
California and of the Southwest. 
use water is entitled to what he needs, regardless of how 
many persons come later to occupy public land and build 
terraces between his field and the source of his water. 
However, if a man makes a rice field below a spring, in 
a place where there is undeveloped privately owned land 
between his field and the source of his water, he cannot 
deprive such land of the water that later may be useful 
to it. This is a very clear recognition of land ownership 
and of the principle that potential rice land owned by an 
individual is entitled to any water in the vicinity. A 
spring belongs to him on whose land it is situated, and 
he may dispose of the water as he sees fit. The water 
rights thus sold are perpetual, and this water cannot be 
diverted by subsequent owners of the spring to irrigate 
other land which they may own, unless they buy back the 
water rights sold by the former owner. Water in an 
irrigation ditch intended for distant fields cannot be 
diverted to irrigate fields nearer the source of water. The 
foregoing is a summary of customs and decisions noted 
in Barton’s Ifugao Law. 

The water for irrigating the rice fields comes from 
springs originating near the fields, or else it is taken 
from streams rising in the gullies higher up the mountain 
side. In some places the forest area is inadequate to con- 
serve the water needed for such large irrigation projects 
as depend on the water, and therefore the Ifugaos have 
some stringent local laws regarding forests in order to 
protect the water supply. 

Three classes of forest are recognized by them, namely, 
public or common forests, protection forests, and private 
woodlots. Any one who cares to do so may use the 
public forest for securing timber and fuel or for making 
clearings in which to raise food crops. In other.words, 
the public forest is not guarded from destruction, because 
it always is far from a settlement. The protection forest 
is found around springs and at the headwaters of streams 
used for irrigation, and, as a rule, it is a private forest. 
Residents of the vicinity may secure fuel from inferior 
species, and those who need timber for house construc- 
tion receive permission from the owners of the forest to 
cut trees suitable for their purpose. In this way the best 
trees are favored. No clearing is allowed in such forests, 
and Professor Beyer, ethnologist in the University of 
the Philippines, states that this control over protection 
forests extends to those which are privately owned. He 
refers to one case where an Ifugao sold a forest to some 
one who intended to fell the trees. Public sentiment 
forced him to cancel the sale, as the forest was needed to 
conserve water for irrigation. 

Although the protection forests seem small in extent, 
the bilao (tall grass), as already mentioned, occupies 
large areas, and as a conserver of moisture this grass is 


nearly as effective as the forests. The bilao areas are 


cultivated in a haphazard rotation method. The grass is 
cut, the stalks are burned, and the roots are dug up, after 
which native sweet potatoes are planted. After several 
years the land is abandoned, because the potatoes become 
too small to be worth anything; whereupon the land re- 
In about six years or more 
As a rule, there are no 


verts to grass once more. 
another clearing can be made. 
restrictions about making clearings in grassland, except 
that at the headwaters of streams the number of these 
clearings is regulated, as it is recognized that too large 
an area of cleared land might affect the springs and 
streams. 

The private woodlots are numerous and some are ex- 
tensive. Even single trees have owners. The villages 
are always built on land that cannot be cultivated, being 
located on rocky outcrops or else on knolls above the 
The most picturesque 


reach of the irrigation ditches. 
At these 


sites are now occupied by public-school houses. 
villages fruit trees of various kinds are planted, two kinds 
of rattan are raised for home use, and trees for fuel and 
posts are planted. Certain species are used to furnish 
shades for coffee bushes and others are admittedly re- 
served for lumber. In addition to the trees around the 
houses, there are groves which are privately owned. 
Some of these are pure stands which have been planted 
in old sweet-potato fields, but most of the woodlots are 
remnants of the original forests and contain but few trees 
over two feet in diameter. Individuals or a family group 
may own such forests and there is some effort made to 
favor the best species. 

In the vicinity of Banaue, where the most extensive 
terraces are located, the trees have disappeared within the 
last fifteen years. In the construction of schools, as well 
as municipal and other public buildings, the most con- 
venient trees were cut by the order of the authorities. 
This most effectually destroyed private ownership in trees, 
and as a result no trees are now found on the hills near 
Banaue. Building material is now brought from forests 
twelve miles from the town and fuel is scarce, thus fore- 
ing many people to use the stems of the bilao. 

The forest policy does not extend to the comparatively 
recent settlements at the base of the pine ridges. Here 
the water supply is ample, and though there are no trees 
near the settlements, there seems to be no effort made to 
establish forests. Furthermore, the fires in the short 
grass of the pine forests prevents the spread of the pine 
trees. Only a few fruit trees are found at the settlements, 
and there does not seem to be any effort made to plant 
fuel or timber trees, as is the case elsewhere. In this 
region the stalks of the bilao, which are half an inch in 
diameter, are used for fuel, fencing, and building material. 

In Bontoc soil conditions are entirely different. Rice 
is raised only in favored spots, such as river bottoms, and 
therefore the staple food of the people is sweet potatoes, 
which are raised in small patches where good soil can be 
The pine forests, which occur here on all of the 
There is no timber 


found. 
ridges, extend almost to the fields. 
famine, and the forest policy is not one of protecting 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Will the Chestnut Come Back? 


By losepu S. ILLick 


VER since the American pioneers began building 

their cabins and clearing their fields, the chestnut 

has been one of our best-known forest trees. Until 
the chestnut blight appeared, it was, indeed, regarded as 
one of America’s more important forest trees. Because 
of its rapid growth and wide range, it was counted a 
strong favorite among the hardwoods in the foresters’ 
lexicon of forest management. In the year 1904 an un- 
usual and hitherto-unnoticed bark disease began killing 
chestnut trees at an appalling rate, and since that year 
the tree figuratively has descended into the valley of 
death. 

The chestnut blight, which is also called “chestnut bark 
disease,” 
forest-tree disease known. 
blight has been in America it has spread from the New 
York Zoological Garden, where it was first noticed in 


is the most rapidly developing and the most fatal 
During the twenty years the 





THERE 
ARE TREES IN WHICH THE MALADY RUNS A RELATIVELY 


A VETERAN CHESTNUT FIGHTING THE BLIGHT. 


SLOW AND MILD COURSE, WHILE IN OTHERS IT PRO- 
GRESSES RAPIDLY AND IS FATAL FROM THE BEGINNING 


1904, nearly to the outermost 
limits of the chestnut’s natural 
range. Just recently two new 
spot infections were reported 
from the mountains of 
the blight’s most 


southern advance. Outpost in- 


2 ‘ 
Georgia, 


fections have likewise appeared 
on the tree’s western limits; 
so that it will not be long until 
practically all chestnut of com- 
mercial size in the tree’s entire 
range will be dead. 

In looking over the vast bat- 
tlefields laid the 
chestnut blight, one naturally 


waste by 
wonders, “Is the chestnut 
doomed forever, or will it 
back?” During the 
period of attack and imme- 
diately thereafter, the redemp- 
tion of the chestnut has ap- 
hope. 


come 


peared as a- forelorn 
Even yet, one must admit that 
proof is not at hand to change 
this hopeless view, but at least 


encouraging signs are ap- 





pearing upon the horizon. BLISTER STAGE OF 
a THE BLIGHT. THE 
[hese signs are not to be FISSURE IN THE 


BARK SHOWS WHERE 
THE INFECTION 
TOOK PLACE, AND 
THE WHITE LINES 
INDICATE THE 
ZONES OF MONTHLY 
ADVANCE OF THE 
DISEASE 


found in the regions recently 
invaded by the blight, but in 
places where nature has had 
some time to work out its own 
plan of redemption. 

I have been watching the 
development of chestnut 
sprouts in regions swept by the blight from five to ten 
years ago. In many instances a new set of sprouts follows 
each successive crop killed by the blight. Some of the 
sprouts succumbed to the first attack, while others with- 
stood it. A number overcame the second and third attacks, 
and I have observed vigorous sprouts which withstood as 
many as four separate attacks. There is a marked differ- 
ence in the resistance of some of these survival sprouts. 
It seems plausible to assume that the chestnut may be 
slowly building up a resistance to the blight, for there 
appeared little or no inherent resistance in the trees at the 
time of the initial invasion. 

All chestnut trees of commercial importance in the 
world are attacked by the blight, but not all members of 
the genus Castanea are equally susceptible. Some of them 
are relatively immune, while others have only a slight, if 


7 
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any, degree of resistance. The common American chest- 
nut, the eastern chinquapin, and the European chestnut 
are very susceptible, while the western chinquapin, the 





A CHINESE-AMERICAN HYBRID GRAFTED ON NATIVE 
STOCK BELOW THE GROUND LEVEL. THE GRAFT AP- 
PEARS THRIFTY AT THE AGE OF TWO YEARS. 
THROUGH THE CHANNELS OF HYBRIDIZATION AND 
GRAFTING A RESISTANT VARIETY OF CHESTNUT MAY 
BE DEVELOPED 
Chinese chestnut, and the Japanese chestnut are more re- 
sistant. Pure strains of Japanese chestnut and the Chinese 
chestnut appear to be most resistant of all. 

What is probably the only mature chestnut in central 
Pennsylvania that has not been attacked by the blight 
stands on the lawn of J. Reed Thompson in Milroy, Mif- 
flin County, Pennsylvania. It came as a seedling 
from a nursery at Little Silver, New Jersey, and 
was planted in 1885. This tree, a Japanese chest- 
nut, is now 18 inches in diameter and_ has the 
general outline of an orchard-grown tree. This 
unusual tree has attracted attention far and 
wide on account of its blight-resistance. I have 
been watching it for a number of years, and a 
careful examination on July 4, 1924, showed no 
trace of the blight. Its resistance is remark- 
able, for it is surrounded on all sides by exten- 
sive stretches of forest land that are filled with 
thousands of blighted trees. Another blight- 
resistant Japanese chestnut stands in the little 
town of Gap, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. 
This tree, too, has withstood the blight in a 
region where the native chestnut has all been 
killed. The resistance of these two trees sug- 
gests that they may be immune. 

An unusual chestnut-blight experiment is un- 
der way near Piketown, about 15 miles north- 
east of Harrisburg, in Dauphin County, Penn- 


sylvania, where all species, varieties, and hybrids of 
chestnut in the world are being studied to determine 
their resistance to the blight. Dr. G. A. Zimmerman, an 
overseas veteran of the late World War, is the investi- 
gator. Prior to entering the war Dr. Zimmerman was a 
practicing physician in Harrisburg, where he specialized 
in immunology. The strenuous overseas life left him un- 
able to continue his medical career. He was obliged to 
submit to a quiet life in the mountains. After a short 
stay at his hillside home, overlooking the beautiful 
Lebanon Valley, he began to think about a pleasant pas- 
time. All about his cottage was evidence of the destruc- 
tive work of the chestnut blight. Ever since his boyhood 
days on the farm, Dr. Zimmerman has been interested in 
trees, particularly in developing varieties and strains that 
are blight- and bug-proof. In response to his boyhood 
inclination and because of his professional interest in im- 
munology, he resolved to make the chestnut trees his 
plaything, with the hope of developing a degree of blight 
resistance that will make it practical to grow the chestnut 
The portals through which he hopes to come to 
success are grafting, hybridization, and vaccination. He 
has already grafted several hundred native chestnut trees 
with scions of most of the different chestnuts known in 
the world. Among his growing grafts are many hybrids 
sent to him by tree experts in this country, Europe, and 


again. 


Asia. 
A natural forest condition is maintained about all the 


experimental trees. Later on, when the scions are well set 
and have grown into fair-sized tops, the surrounding 
growth will be removed. Most of the grafts are set on 
native stocks grafted below the level of the ground, for 
in this way the chance of infection of the root stock is 
considerably reduced. 

The experiments are too young to show conclusive re- 
sults, but it is already evident that some of the trees show 
a far greater resistance than others. Hybrids of the 





BLIGHT-PROOF JAPANESE CHESTNUT AT MILROY, PENNSYL- 
VANIA, PLANTED IN 1885. IT IS SURROUNDED ON ALL SIDES BY 


THOUSANDS OF BLIGHTED TREES 
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“American-Chinese chest- 
nut” appear to be strongly 
resistant. The pure stock 
of the Japanese chestnut 
also shows strong resist- 
ance. Even among the 
native stock there is a 
wide range of resistance. 
Some of the trees show 
an obvious degree of im- 
munity. Dr. Zimmerman 
says that “tree diseases in 
many respects are like 
We 


persons 


human diseases. 
know there are 
who escape infection, even 
though they have been 
freely exposed, and there 
are others that have been 
slightly infected, while 
others are fatally stricken 
in the same environment.” 
Practically all the native 
chestnut trees were fatally 
stricken in the first in- 
vasion, which was unques- 
tionably epidemic in_ its 
attack. 
to predict that in the course 


It seems plausible “ 


of time the chestnut blight 
may run a mild course in 
some trees, and it may be 


that some trees will grow up that will escape infection, even 


though they may have been freely exposed to the disease. 





DR. ZIMMERMAN STANDING BESIDE ONE OF HIS BLIGHT- 
RESISTANT JAPANESE CHESTNUT TREES BEARING ITS 
FIRST BUR FRUIT 


Dr. Zimmerman hopes to 
graft and regraft over and 
over the more resistant of 
the native chestnut until 
they develop an immunity 
sufficiently strong to make 
it practical to grow them 
again. He is optimistic 
that a chestnut showing a 
resistance somewhere be- 
tween the rather fully re- 
sistant Japanese chestnut 
and the highly susceptible 
American chestnut may be 
developed. Certainly there 
are grounds for hope that 
special varieties of chest- 
nut possessing a degree 
of blight restistance suf- 
ficiently strong to insure 
growth, especially for 
orchard purposes and 
other controlled condi- 
tions, will be available 
sooner or later. Sprout 
growth in forest stands 
a ) completely devastated by 

' the blight four or more 
years ago, showing that an 





apparent resistance is be- 
ing built up, strengthen 
this hope. 

After all, the chestnut may come back and take its 
place among our important forest trees. 


The Drive ot the Kaibab Deer 


A we go to press we learn that the widely heralded 
deer drive which may transfer some five or six 
thousand of the surplus Kaibab mule deer now located 
in the Game Preserve on the north side of the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona to the ranges on the south side of 
the canyon is ready to start. It will cover several days 
and about seventy-five miles of distance. The route pro- 
posed will take the deer into the canyon at Saddle Moun- 
tain, on the extreme southeastern corner of the Kaibab 
Forest, thence down Nankoweep Creek twelve miles to 
within about two thousand feet of the river (vertical), 
where the route turns to the right and west following 
along a plateau for several miles, gradually dropping down 
to the river, which will be crossed by swimming. The 
deer leave the canyon from the river via Tanner Canyon, 
a distance of about 14 miles to the top. 

The press reports indicate there are several hundred 
Navajo Indians and a hundred or more cowboys on hand 
to handle the drive, together with about as many movie 
operators, kodakers, tourists, spectators, and the interested 


public. No weapons are to be carried, but every man 
employed will be furnished with a small cowbell, the 
exact purpose of which is not quite clear, but evidently 
either to charm or scare the deer on their way. The 
trails used in entering and leaving the canyon are ex- 
tremely rough. The point where the deer will swim 
the river is one of the narrowest in the canyon, which 
would indicate a very swift current. The deer are weak 
and in poor flesh. What their fate will be in the ice-cold 
waters of the Colorado is problematical. The results will 
be watched with unusual interest, as this is the first drive 
of this kind ever undertaken. Many believe that if the 
deer that survive the crossing are merely turned loose on 
the south side the homing instinct, which is so strong in 
all deer, will cause them to make their way back to their 
old haunts on the north side without delay. Permit to 
attempt the drive was granted the Arizona State Game 
Warden by the Secretary of Agriculture. Forest officers 
will accompany it to see that the permit requirements are 
observed by the men in charge. 








When All Fires Are Out 


A Retrospect of California’s Long Summer of Smoke and Flame 


ALIFORNIA’S orgy 
“t of forest fire ended in 

October. Two and a 
half months have been ample 
for most of us to get the aches 
out of our bones and to look 
back upon the long, grilling 
summer with a feeling of calm 
judgment. It has been set 
down as California’s most dis- 
astrous fire season in a gen- 
eration. Earlier it was called 
the worst in the memory of 
the oldest living settler, which 
was some consolation to us 
about the middle of August, 
when we were getting our sec- 
ond wind. Personally, I never 
imagined that any fire season 


By Rospert W. Ayres 


cy ANY morning from July to October 
of 1924 one looked in vain for the Sierra 
Nevadas. They were gone—lost in rolling 
banks of smoke, in which, hidden from the 
eyes of the world, a war of men and flames 
was being fought through every hour of the 
long, fatiguing summer. The screen of 
smoke lifted at last, and the black patterns 
that lay upon the mountain slopes revealed 
a battlefield that stretched from one end of 
the state to the other. Mr. Ayres, a mem- 
ber of the U. S. Forest Service, was in the 
fire area from beginning to end. He saw 
and was a part of the battle at many points. 
That is why we asked him to give our 
readers a bird’s-eye picture of the wide- 
flung struggle. It isthe picture of war with 
the national enemy, Forest Fire. 


the value of five million dol- 
lars. On government and pri- 
vate lands within the National 
Forests nearly twice the usual 
number of fires burned over 
three times the average acre- 
age. It cost $920,000, or six 
times the average, to suppress 
these fires alone. 

Early in the spring we fore- 
saw a dangerous season ahead. 
By the end of June there was 
more acreage burned in the 
district as a whole than during 
an entire average season. We 
knew then we were up against 
something big. ; 

Early in July came a tight- 
ening on all controllable haz- 


could be so unyielding and treacherous, and withal so 
grand. It showed what can and might happen. Two 
years of deficient rainfall, and then a summer of high, 
variable winds. That was the unbeatable combination of 
conditions, with destructive potentialities beyond power of 
description. 

California did not have just one big fire, which will go 
down in history with the Hinckley, the Cloquet, and the 
Moose Lake fires. From January 1 to October 1 the state 
had some twenty-five hundred fires, which, it is estimated, 
destroyed natural resources and improved properties to 


ards, such as timber sale areas; an intensive state-wide 
educational campaign by the Fire Emergency Organiza- 
tion sponsored by the Forest Service, State Board of 
Forestry, and the California Development Association. 
The press responded with strong support and other 
organizations and public-spirited citizens gave valuable 
aid to the campaign. By the middle of August ten million 
acres of National Forest land were closed to public use 
and restriction on camping and smoking placed on several 
million additional acres. All that could be done to pre- 
vent fires was done. It was in the actual suppression of 
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where the weakness 
showed. And the weakness lay 
in the inability of the forest 
suppression organization to ex- 
pand to the requisite strength, 


fires 


and to move with the swiftness 
and efficiency necessary to meet 
extraordinary emergencies. 
which in former 


controlled 


Fires years 
could be 


small acreage at the start by 


within a 


several men now spread so rap- 
idly that the first fifty men 
could not surround them. They 
burned which was 
thought almost non-inflamma- 


ble and they burned at night as 


country 


readily as in the daytime. 
We 


through real fire seasons before 


thought we had _ been 
and we liked to believe in the 
possibilities of our immunity 
from big fires. We were rather 
proud of our record and wrote 
bulletins about fire and summed 
up the fruits of our experience, not as a final word, of 
course, but just as a starter. The forests that suffered 
the least in nerve strain were the ones which had had a 
ten-thousand-acre fire occasionally. To them this year 
offered no surprising novelties. And the others, although 
at first bewildered and somewhat resentful, rose to meet 
the 1924 emergency with a willingness to fight against 
long odds. No ordinary rules applied. It was too vivid, 
too magnificent. Other years they might have had a big 
fire, one to brag a little about, but this year they had 
bigger ones, two at once, triple- 
headers, a world series. 

It was a trial by fire, truly. 
The game was not an orderly 
accomplishment of a large job. 
It was a series of unexpected 
crises, the happening of the un- 
foreseen and the desperate call 
to meet unlooked-for conditions. 

Forest officers who had never 
been in charge of over fifty 
men were suddenly called upon 
to face situations which de- 
manded talents for organiza- 
tion, generalship, and cool judg- 
ment similar to those required 
of a commanding officer on the 
battlefield. They had to face 
an ever-changing line of at- 
tack; to obtain accurately an 
intimate knowledge of the ter- 
rain and the forest cover, with 
all possibilities for checking the 





A CLOSER VIEW SHOWED THE DEVASTATION, THE SMOKING RUINS OF FORESTS; 
IN PLACES, NOTHING LEFT BUT THE STARK, BLACKENED SKELETONS OF TREES 


fires. ‘They had to see to the establishing of camps at 
strategic points, the transportation of men and supplies, 
and to keep in communication with the changing tide of 
battle on all fronts. 

Of course, the many details were taken care of by 
lieutenants, scouts, line chiefs, and camp bosses; but even 
then the strain of a long fight, covering sometimes two 
to four weeks, wore down the nerves of the responsible 
heads, and there were cases of sickness, breakdowns, 
and collapse. 





AND THE MEN WHO FOUGHT THESE FIRES, WHO DUG AND CHOPPED AND RAKED 

AND SWEAT; WHO STOOD UP TO THE BLAZING FRONT AT TIMES AND LITERALLY 

FOUGHT THE FIRE HAND TO HAND TO KEEP IT FROM CROSSING THE FIRE LINE— 
THEY WERE A CROSS-SECTION OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


. 
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But all the resentment and surprise gave way to a sort 
of fatalism, and a steadiness and balance was restored 
about the middle of the season. It was a bad season, but 
it couldn’t last forever; winter must come some time. 

I went into the district office the last part of July and 
found it almost deserted by the men. All season long its 
members had supplied the critical parts of the state with 
men, to serve as anything from crew leaders to generals. 
The few men you saw looked drawn and weary, and they 
drew you aside and advised you to beat it before you 
were grabbed 
for some big 
fire. But why 
try to escape! 
To whatever 
forest you 
went you 
were almost 
sure to run 
into a big one, 
sometimes 
two or three. 

We traveled 
toward the 
Tahoe, and 
as we drew 
nearer the 
foothills the 
drift smoke 
lifted a little 
and over the 
upper slopes 
of the Sierras 
we saw grayish clouds. Still closer we could see where 
they were rising along the slopes, down in canyons, 
stretching sometimes for miles. In the morning they 
were a billowy column, like an erupting volcano, but 
after the strong day -wind hit them they would lie close 
to the earth and spread themselves across the country. 

From a distance I saw the Foresthill fire, which lasted 
nearly a month and burned over nearly thirty thousand 
It seemed to be eating its way over a ridge with 


AWAY. 


acres. 
a red fringe at its base and a wall of smoke rising for 
hundreds of feet behind it. At times it seemed slow and 
lazy, and then it would lash out a streak of red which 
would curve over the forest like a gigantic whip; and 
ahead of it you could see the little blue smokes, spot fires 
set by flying embers, sometimes a mile ahead of the 
main fire. 

To see them from a distance one wondered how any 
power could stop them. On the Floriston fires, which 
devastated the Truckee River canyon for ten miles, I 
watched the flames approach the top of a ridge and I 
saw a procession of dots wind slowly around a rocky 
point and disappear. It was a line crew moving forward 
to take up a new position. But so slow, so puny and 
insufficient-looking did these men seem against that tower- 
ing, boiling background of gray, black, and red that you 


wondered what they hoped to accomplish. Yet you 





YOU COULD SEE THE SMOKE FROM FIRES RISING TO THE NORTH AND TO THE 
SOUTH, AND THE DRIFT SMOKE FROM FIRES IN OTHER FORESTS A HUNDRED MILES 


THE SAME STORY WAS BEING TOLD ALL OVER CALIFORNIA 





knew that in the end they would conquer and subdue it. 

You could see the smoke from fires rising in the Na- 
tional Forests to thé north and south and the drift smoke 
from fires in other forests a hundred miles away. The 
same story was being told all over California. Nearly all 
of the National Forests had at least two large fires and 
some as high as eight or ten. Outside their boundaries 
the season brought its proportionate share of trouble to 
the State Forester’s office, which was called upon to meet 
its proportionate share of the season’s “grief.” 

A closer 
view showed 
the devasta- 
tion—the 
smoking ruins 
of forests; in 
some places 
nothing left 
but blackened 
poles; in 
others the 
earth bare as 
if swept by a 


broom. You 
ca m.e t 0 
fire camps, 


some of them 
with several 
hundred men, 
scattered 
around the 
fire lines. 
Mornings and 
evenings these camps were a swarming, milling mass of 
men; part of them eating, crews with their leaders com- 
ing in from the line and other crews going out; the roar 
of trucks and autos starting with men for distant points; 
a small group of forest officers “in conference” over the 
plans for the day, their gray Stetsons showing a wavy 
line of honest sweat where the crown joined the brim. 
By 7 a. m. there was quiet, broken only by the chatter and 
clatter of the flunkies washing dishes to the accompani- 
ment of obscene witticisms. 

Scattered around, wherever they could find shade, were 
quiet figures rolled in blankets—the night crew snatching 
what sleep they could under adverse conditions. A pro- 
fane timekeeper was nervously shuffling through a note- 
book filled with pink slips, as he endeavored to straighten 
out the timekeeping records. 

During the day there was the coming and going of ma- 
chines carrying messages or scouts, or the arrival of 
reinforcements. Sometimes there was a sudden call for 
help when a break in the fire lines occurred and the rush 
to send men to an ever-recurring emergency. Another 
stir at dusk, when the day crews came in; more confer- 
ences by the staff officers, and then quiet again and the 
flicker of the fire where the night cooks were making up 
the midnight lunches which were to be sent out to the line. 

And the men who fought these fires, who dug and 


(Continued on page 54) 





President Nationalizes 


HEN President Calvin Coolidge turned on the 

lights of the Nation’s Christmas tree, in Wash- 

ington, on Christmas Eve, the symbol of the 
message of good will and cheer sent far and wide over 
the country became, for the first time, a living tree. In- 
stead of the cut tree, whose speedy destiny following 
Christmas festivities is the waste heap, a thirty-five-foot 
living spruce was planted on this occasion, on a spot 
chosen just south of the Treasury Building, where it will 
remain for use in Christmases to come. By appropriate 
ceremonies, under the direction of the Community Center 
Department of the Public Schools of the District of 
Columbia, this tree was dedicated to the nation and added 
to the other nationally owned treasures of the country’s 
Capital. As the President pressed the button turning on 
hundreds of lights, similar trees were illuminated all over 
the country, and the custom of planting a living tree be- 
came nationalized for use at Christmas time in villages, 
towns, and cities throughout the United States. The 
tree was a gift of The American Forestry Association 
to the people of Washington and the Nation. In pre- 
senting the tree to President Coolidge, Mr. George D. 
Pratt, the President of the Association, expressed the hope 
that the use of the living tree would become more and 
more general, following the excellent precedent set by 
the head of the Nation. The American Forestry Associa- 
tion has inaugurated the campaign urging the use of 
living Christmas trees as a conservation measure and one 
in harmony with the early significance of the Christmas 
tree—“The sign of endless life, for its leaves are ever- 
green.” The transporting of this monster tree from 
Amawalk, New York, demonstrated conclusively that liv- 
ing trees, even of great size, may be practicably dedicated 
to Christmas and preserved for this use from year to 
year. The tree which now stands as the nation’s Christ- 
mas tree is a Norway spruce, approximately forty years 
old, and has been protected and cultivated at Amawalk 
for the past thirty years, during which time it has been 
transplanted eight times. 

The dedication program, under the direction of the 
Community Center Department, included Christmas carols, 
a special Christmas concert by the Marine Band, and com- 
munity singing. 

The program was broadcast throughout the states and 
other community festivities timed so that the lighting of 
the trees should follow immediately the illumination of the 
master tree at the heart of the nation. The tree is to be 
illuminated all during the holiday week, and nightly thou- 
sands of people may enjoy its beauty. In order that the 
electrical industry might contribute to the public’s enjoy- 
ment of the Christmas period, the Society for Electrical 
Development assisted materially in providing and arrang- 
ing the lighting effects. 

The committee which made the ceremony an outstand- 
ing one represented various activities and organizations 


Living Christmas Tree 


and was composed of Mrs. Cecil Norton Sisson, chair- 
man, Community Center Department of the Public 
Schools of the District of Columbia; Col. C. O. Sherrill, 
vice chairman, officer in charge of Public Buildings and 
Grounds; Hon. Charles L. McNary, United States Sen- 
ate; George D. Pratt, President, The American Forestry 
Association; Hon. Hamilton Fish, Jr., House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States; T. L. Townsend, National 
Electric Supply Company; Mrs. L. W. Hardy, General 
Secretary, Community Center; E. C. Snyder, United 
States Marshal; Miss Bess Schreiner, Publicity Director, 





American Photo Service, Inc. 


THE NATION’S LIVING CHRISTMAS TREE 
George D. Pratt, President of the American Forestry Association, 
and Miss Smith, making final choice of the tree at Amawalk, just 
prior to its shipment to Washington. It is a beautiful specimen of 

the Norway Spruce 35 feet high. 


Community Center; Miss Evelyn Smith, President, 
Amawalk Nursery, Amawalk, New York; O. M. Butler, 
Secretary, The American Forestry Association; F. M. 
Feiker, Vice-President, Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment; Paul Wooten, McGraw Hill Engineering Publica- 
tions; Mr. Robert Lawrence, Director of Community 
Singing. 
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A MANTEL OF THE ADAM STYLE, 
HAND-CARVED BY McINTIRE 










Following the Revolutionary period, this style came 





into vogue. This very beautiful example is preserved 


Pierce-Nichols house in Salem (1782). The 









in the 











shows its distinctive characteristics-—deli- 





illustration 








cacy and beauty of floral festoons and pendants—the 






classic figures at each end of the mantel frieze and 





the group at the center, consisting of a woman 

















seated in a chariot, with Cupids, enclosed within an | 
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oval of beads; the Greek frets, reeding, minute designs 
on moulding. 


Over the mantel are delicate capitals of slender, 















vertical figures, like feathers or conventionalized 








acenthus leaves, on the flat surface of the pilaster, as 
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well as the wide molding around the central panel. 









hehe 


Partly obscured by the mirror are exquisite designs 


of very delicate tracery. 


Beneath the cornice is a typical pattern, sometimes 















also seen on the dado, consisting of blocks of vertical 









reeding alternating with incised rosettes, a _ reeded 






molding and a Greek fret connecting it with the 





cornice. This same style of decoration was also used 






around doorways. 
This is one of the few complete chimneypieces 






made at that period, as the wainscoting over the 





mantel was soon discarded, leaving only an expanse 






of plastered wall covered with wall-paper. 







A RARE SAMPLE OF THE COLONIAL PERIOD 





room of the old Philipse 





The chimneypiece in the reception 


Manor House, at Yonkers, on the Hudson (1745). 







For stateliness and richness of carved surfaces, this has few 
rivals through the whole colonial period. Between two half- 


round, fluted Ionic pilasters, which rise to the rich cornice, is 














the large fireplace, bordered with tiles enclosed with a mitered 






molding, with an iron fireback protecting the rear wall. Above 






is a mirror, occupying the place of the usual panel, with a wide 






molding like a frame, its surface minutely carved. 
Attached to the molding on each side, beginning at the top, 


is a spray of carved scrolls, leaves, etc., beneath which a wide, 








flat scroll figure curves outward to form a broad base. Above 





the mirror is an entablature with dentils and a carved frieze, 






on which rests a curved, broken pediment with rows of dentils 





and carved rosettes at the points. At the center of the en- 





tablature, encroaching on the molding beneath, is a small panel 








on which is carved, in bold relief, an Indian’s head, with quiver 





of arrows and a bow. 





© Frank Cousins 
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THE CHRISTMAS CHIMNEY 


Something About Old Fireplaces, Old Wood Carvers, and Old Christmases 


By MarcareT S. KiENAST AND EDWARD B. ALLEN 






RY as they may, those so- 
modern builders of 
“steam - heated two 
rooms and_ bath” 
cannot wrench 
Christmas Eve from 
its age-old setting 


called 





of open hearth, wood fire 
burning brightly, family stock- 
ings hanging from a_ broad 
mantelpiece, and a 
modious chimney down which 
mythical Old Santa may swift- 
ly descend with his bulging 
pack to lay his gifts on the 
altar of a pungent evergreen. 
No, the setting is too deeply 
rooted in our historical back- 
ground. The modern science 
of cramped living may by 
force of circumstances compel 
some of us to put up with a 
synthetic Christmas tree set 
beside a gilded radiator, but 
it can never subjugate the 
Christmas rights and customs 


com- 


bequeathed us by countless 
centuries. 
Already rebellion is dis- 


cernible in the movements in 
many large cities to 
out” to 


“spread 
districts, 
where one may have more 


country 


Kindle the Christmas brand, and then 
Till sunset let it burne; 

Which quencht, then lay it up agen 
Till Christmas next returne. 

Part must be kept wherewith to teend 
Che Christmas log next yrare; 
And where ‘tis safely kept, the Fiende 

Can do no mischief there. 








Robert Herrick’s Ceremonies of Christmas. 


place, but it has for centuries been the cornerstone. of the 
home and as much a part of the Christmas story as the 
tree itself. Its influence is not to be minimized. Did you 
ever “look in” upon an old colonial home and gaze first 
hand upon its colonial hearth and chimneypiece? It is 
worth your while, because it will inspire you with visions 
of nightly family gatherings, of wonderful Christmas 
celebrations, of people who 
lived and built as the forests 
about them  built—on big, 
broad, majestic lines. And in 
some of these old homes you 
will see chimneypieces such as 
are pictured on these pages, 
adorned with the highest art 
of the wood carvers of old. 
Surely, they were at their best 
when they carved the settings 
for the fireplace—the altar of 
the home. 

The old wood carvers are 
gone long since, and with them 
their art, both victims of the 
invasion of modern wood- 
working machinery. All that 
is left is scattered specimens 
of their work and a very 
fragmentary history of their 
trade and their lives. There 
is not much to be found about 
early wood carving in Amer- 
ica and little enough about the 
art in the Old World, where 


A DISTINCTIVE EXAMPLE 


its beginning is lost in antiq- 
uity and where it reached its 
zenith in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Rich in magnificent 
virgin forests, wood carving 
in the Scandinavian countries 


home grounds, a larger house 
and—yes, a fireplace worthy 
of its name and of Christmas 
Eves true to the ever-living 
picture. You may smile at 
the prominence given the fire- 


The overmantel panel in the Deerfield house (about 
1750) is interesting, in that it was made from a single 
board of great size. Its ornamentation is chaste and of 
refined simplicity. The frieze of interlacing lines 
(arabesque work) is practically its only decorative feature. 
Frequently at that period such a chimneypiece, together 
with doors and panels on each side, covered the entire 

wall space from floor to ceiling. 
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was brought to its highest development in the ninth to paneling, and a designer by concentrating on one point € 
thirteenth centuries, when church doorways best typified often produced results of a high order. 
the development of the art. But the master craftsman came in the seventeenth 
In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries peasant century. Grinling Gibbons wrought in a long lifetime 
France, Germany and Italy knelt before wonderfully numberless mantelpieces. And how splendidly did he 
wrought wooden altars, the deep, religious nature of these carve them! His predecessor was Inigo Jones, whose 
; peoples finding its highest and best expression in the greatest patron was the Earl of Pembroke, for whom he 
wood carvings built into their places of worship. Later, rebuilt the South Elevation of Wilton upon its burning 
in the sixteenth century, the spread of commerce brought in 1647. Grinling Gibbons was born at Rotterdam, April 
with it the desire for refinement ana ornamentation. 6, 1648. So great a master was he that almost every 
bd 
> 
¢ 
ta 
i 
“SS 
ae. 
© Frank Cousins 
A STUDY IN CONTRASTS 
In 1730-50, in the New England colonies, there was a pronounced tendency towards prominent pediments and cornices, a profusion of carving 
over windows, doors, and fireplaces. Twenty or more years later the examples in the drawing-room of the Graigie-Longfellow house (right) 
accentuates still further this massiveness in the bold cornice of the pediment supported by Corinthian pilasters. The marble mantel was added by 
Mr. Longfellow. The lack of delicate carvings on moldings, frieze, etc., makes this boldness more apparent. Although built within a year or two 
b 


of each other, the Lee Mansion (left), at Marblehead, and the Craigie-Longfellow Mansion, at Cambridge, have little in common, from the great 
hall of the one to the small, divided one of the other, or the flat decorations of the chimney breast of one (a creation of carved ornaments only), 
and the bold, heavy, plainer pediment of the other. The Lee chimneypiece projects but slightly into the room, and a graceful, curving motive 
appears on each side of the overpanel and at either side of the base of the fireplace opening, enclosing the white marble slabs. On the frieze is 
a festoon of fruit, flowers, and ribbon, and at each end a broad convex bracket, supporting the narrow shelf. At the top of the overpanel is a basket 
and scroll figure, and on each side of the panel a hanging design of grapes, leaves, and scrolls. The whole piece is stained to represent mahogany. 


Timber was plentiful and houses were built of wood. The piece of carving executed from the time of Charles II to 
straight Gothic carvings of the Northland were replaced the close of the reign of William and Mary, of objects 
In the latter part of this period the Eliza- then in fashion with decorators, is labeled “By Grinling 
He established a reputation as originating 
what was especially new and excellent, obtained a recog- 
nized position, and acquired a considerable fortune, but he 
never collected any material to show coming generations 


by pilasters. 
bethan and Jacobean styles prevailed, and at this time Gibbons.” 
the fire mantel came into its own for the first time, as a 
thing of beauty and craft. The surrounding walls, 
chimney-breast, and ceiling were covered with plain 
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what manner of man he was, how he went about his 
business, or what part he took in the life of his time. 

Brought to the attention of the King by Sir John 
Evelyn, Gibbons, through a long and prosperous period, 
was employed in palaces, in country houses, and at col- 
leges, and executed a remarkable number of designs. It 
is well for posterity that the volume of his work was so 
great; for, destroyed, numerous 
examples of his execution remain. The mantelpieces of 
a rule, carved of pine and 


despite the many 
the Gibbons school were, as 
painted white. Usually the 
shelves were narrow and 
supported by pilasters, 
often of flat-elyptic plan, 
and the frieze would show 

a raised panel 
carved with a classic scene 

in relief. 

The wood-carving art 
declined in the nineteenth 
century, for much of the 
wood carving was done by 
machine. This fine art of 
the centuries gradually 
deteriorated 
matter of 
patterns or 
which little more than the 
finishing work was done 
by hand. This was the 
natural outgrowth of the 
immense demand 
for carving in wood to 


center 


into a mere 
machine-cut 


designs, on 


created 


meet the ever-increasing 
needs of civilization and 
the settlement of the New 
World; but, unfortunate- 
ly, its tendency was to 
deaden the spontaniety of 
the craft of wood carving 
and almost to destroy the 
art. 

As the hearth has repre- 
sented for ages past the 
altar of good fellowship 
and family unity, it is not surprising that we should 
find some of the finest examples of the work of these 
earliest craftsmen in the mantelpieces which frame and 
adorn it. In many of our finest and now most famous 
colonial homes the mantels were brought across the seas 
and set up in the New World. Only those who love 
them think sometimes of how they came to be, how they 
were fashioned and by whom, and long to know of the 
splendid few of them remaining which are fittingly en- 
shrined and appreciated. The accompanying illustrations, 
with the information given, were furnished by Mr. 
Edward B. Allen. Our own American winter-time 
colonial life was centered about the fireplace, and the 
fire was often carried, in warming pans, glowing, into 


Moffat’s father’s home 


attributed 





A GEM OF THE CARVER’S ART 


The carved wood mantel in the parlor of the Moffat house in 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire (1763), now owned by the Colonial 
Dames, is a genuine bit of woodwork taken from the house of Captain 
in England. 
culminates with the exquisite rose in high relief at the center, is 
to Grinling Gibbons 


the refrigerated chill of the upstairs rooms. Later, 
comforting and cozy fireplaces were installed in several 
parts of the house; so the chill was taken from the 
large hall, where hung the portraits of the family, and 
in the dining-room, where the littlest child sat eating 
her porridge, with her back alternately scorching and 
freezing, as she turned about to seek or to avoid the 
blast of heat that blistered the tall- legged‘ stool on 
which she sat. And by the fireplace the wood-box sat 
stiffly, gorged with knots of pine. Is it any wonder, then, 
that the Christmas tradi- 
tions and lore, not only of 
Old England and New 
England, but of the na- 
tions of the world, should 
cluster about this “heart- 
stone,” from which 
warmth and cheer has ra- 
diated for ages past? 

Glancing back into the 
tenth century, we see on 
Christmas morning the 
folk of Sweden and Den- 
mark gathered round the 
huge, roughly fashioned 
hearth, where the twin 
Yule candles burned 
while the “Julklapp,” or 
Joke-box, was thrown into 
the room; and in Norway 
at either side of the fire- 
place were stacked the 
generous sheaves of 
Christmas wheat to feed 
the birds. The popular 
tradition of the entrance 
of Santa Claus via the 
chimney is attributed to 
Hertha, of Norse mythol- 
ogy. When festivals in 
her honor were celebrated, 
an altar of stones was 
erected in the house, on 
which fir branches were 
heaped high, and through 
the dense smoke the goddess descended to extend her 
happy influence. 

Back in the fifteenth century it was the custom in 
France for the little children to arrange in the fireplace, 
with their own tiny hands, their rough shoes, in order that 
the Jesus Bambin, accompanied by a convoy of angels, 
might descend through the fireplace and fill them with 
gifts, and the entire family fared forth to bring in the 
“Souche de Noel,’ or the Yule log, while wine was 
poured upon the flagstones of the hearth. In Italy huge 
families assembled to dine, while sacredly aloof from 
the dinner table, in a corner by the fireplace, was a repre- 
sentation of the Nativity, “Santo Bambino,” revered by 


The delicate carving, which 


the revelers. 
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The Christmas time of old England was one of mum- 
meries and maskers and jollity, from the time of William 


the Conqueror until the end of the 
Yearly the feast 
The fire- 


thirteenth century. 


became more elaborate. 
place, which held the 

huge Yule log, was  /?¢; 
made of blackened & 
English oak, massive 
and freshly hewn. 
As the Yule log 
crackled, there was heard the carol of 
on the moonlit snow—the jesters’ wild 
and laughter, the chants of mummers—and then silence, 





wandering waits 
bursts of rhyme 


as the Gloria in Excelsis pealed forth 
from the cold chapel. Once more the 
log sputtered into flame, the butler bore 
aloft the boar’s head and great pie, and 
“Father Christmas” reigned ! 

The firelight revelry of the old Eng- 
lish Christmas was followed by holi- 
day times of soberness and plain thinking. 
Pepys writes that on Christmas his wife sat by the fire 
and altered a petticoat, while he made his boy rezd aloud 
to him from the life of Julius Cesar (1668). 





Samuel 





The Wooing . 


Two cedars, twins, 

Danced with the winds, 

Who sang them ardent pleas; 
The Frost lads came 
And wooed the same 

Two slender cedar trees. 


I knew who had won 
When the rising sun, 
Dismissing the guard of night, 
Paused in the lane 
To kiss these twain, 
All robed in bridal white. 


—_Whitelaw Saunders. 





Of the colonies, Virginia especially retained her close 
relationship with the Christmastide ceremonies of the 
mother country. A modification of 

the old mummeries was brought to 
gladden Christmas, and innovations, 
strictly Virginian, 
made the New 
World Christmas a 
glad one indeed. 
Here in the South 
are found some of 
the really old mantlepieces, which have seen generations 





frolic on Christmas eve, and in the homes of those who 
cherish the traditions and the lore of their fathers some 
of the fine examples of the wood 
carver’s craft are seen. 

Down the long vista of the years 


since first the Star shone over the 
little town of Bethlehem, families 
have united at Christmas time be- 





fore that altar of good cheer, the 

Christmas chimney. 

The art of the 

but the open fireplace 
Christmas. 


forgotten, 
with 


may be 
through ”’ . 


carvers 
“carry 


wood 


‘ 


will 


oe 
HH 








German Woodsmen Today 


HERE is something unexplainable about the call 


of the logging road. 
toil of any. 


once a woodsman, always 
a woodsman! He does 
not desert. He quits, to 
be sure, when he must. 
In the United States, that 
is usually when he gets 
married; but that is not 
the case in central Europe. 
Here the logger lives in a 
little village and in a little 
shack or home of his own, 
within daily walking dis- 
tance of his woods’ work. 

American logging 
camps, with their ample 
menus, are unknown in 
mid-Europe. There are 
scattered in the woods a 
few huts in which the 
noon meal may be warmed 
up on a wintry day, or in 
which shelter may be 


found during a cloud- 
That is all. In 


burst. 










Germany in particular, a crew of woodsmen is composed 
The average age is about 35 years. 
Usually, the oldest man acts as boss for a crew of ten 
to twenty workers, all engaged in the same logging job, 
There is never any quarrel among them over the spoils 


of men of all ages. 


It is manifestly the hardest 
Nev € rtl 


in heat and in cold, it appe 


ieless, in rain and in drought, 
ils to. a man’s manhood. And 


LOGGERS WITH THEIR SLEDS, READY TO CARRY 
FUEL WOOD, PULP WOOD, OR LOGS IN THE BLACK 
FOREST, CLOSE TO THE SWISS FRONTIER 


By Dr. C. A. SCHENCK 


to be obtained 


R. C. A. SCHENCK, the author of this article, is 

well known to thousands of people throughout the 
United States, both because of his long residence in Amer- 
ica and his deserved reputation as a leader in the profes- 
sion of forestry, both in Europe and America. He came 
to this country in 1895, a trained Hessian forester, to man- 
age the vast forest estate of George Vanderbilt in North 
Carolina, succeeding Gifford Pinchot, who had started the 
work there. He established the Forest School at Biltmore, 
where the most extensive, practical régime prevailed, and 
many of the “boys” who trained with him have done much 
to shape the forest destiny of America. His school was a 
school of the woods and his chief aim was to train men 
for the lumber industry. Returning to Germany several 
years ago, he saw service during the World War, being 
seriously wounded in Poland. On his recovery he worked 
with the prisoners of war there and in Belgium, leaving 
the German army in 1917, before America entered the 
war. Following this he devoted himself to relief work 
for little children. To use his own words, “How could I 
nurse seedlings when children remain absolutely un- 
nursed?” Though not actively connected with forest work 
now, he still keeps in touch with American forestry condi- 
tions and he has sent us this interesting article about the 
German woodsmen of today. As this magazine goes to 
press, word has been received that Dr. Schenck expects 
soon to return to America.—Editor. 





mixed together. 


JUST FELLED. 
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cratic—a vast amount of implicit confidence. 


during the six lean years in the wake of the 
managed to maintain their working strength. 
efficiency of most mid-European workers has dropped 


the end of the:r contract work. .The 
crew elects its own boss, democratically; and the boss 
enjoys with the crew—and that is perhaps less demo- 


Sometimes, 
but not always, he is 
granted an extra remu- 
neration of two per cent, 
to be paid by the forest 
owner for whom the crew 
is working. 

Away from the cities, 
the German woodsman is 
invariably the son and the 
grandson of a woodsman. 
If all well, he is 
sooner or later the owner 
of a garden patch, some 
goats, or even a cow. His 
mother or wife attends to 
the farming tasks and sup- 
plies him when he leaves 
home, in the wee hours of 
the morning, with his din- 


goes 


ner pail. 

What is in the dinner 
pail? Not much, I assure 
you ; rarely any meat ; usu- 
ally potatoes of some in- 


describable description, 


some gravy, some noodles, and some soup, all peacefully 
It is a miracle that these hard workers, 


yar, have 


While the 





LOGGERS DISSECTING AND PEELING FIR TREES 


ALL TIMBER MUST BE PEELED IM- 
MEDIATELY AFTER FELLING, TO PREVENT INSECT 
CALAMITIES FROM SPREADING 
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30 per cent, that of the loggers does not seem to have 
materially suffered. The reason is, I think, that woods- 
work in mid-Europe is contract work—so much or so 
little for every 1,000 feet of logs, for every railroad tie, 
for every telephone pole, and for every cord of fuel wood 
or pulp wood. The actual pay is within 20 per cent of 
what it was before the war. 

How much do they get? How much less than Ameri- 
can wages? That depends. Most contracts are based on 
the assumption that a workman should earn, by attending 
closely to his work, from 80 cents to $1.20 a day. If he 
is a particularly fine man, and if he has luck with the 
weather and with the timber, he may earn as much as 
$1.50 a day 
on some days. 
I am sure 
that not one 
woodsman in 
all Germany, 
Czechoslo- 
vakia, and 
Austria is 
earning more 
than $1.50 a 
day. Theav- 
erage is close 
to a daily dol- 
lar. No, not 
exactly a 
d-a-i-l-y dol- 
lar. There is 
many a day 
when snow 
prevents work 
or when there 
is no work at 
all, and few 
are the mid- 
European 
loggers who 
have one hundred and fifty work days to their credit at 
the end of a calendar year. 

One daily dollar is not much, nor does one daily dollar 
produce much. Cheap labor is not so cheap as it looks. 
The cost of a thousand feet of logs or a cord of pulp 
wood, cut and moved to the nearest line of transporta- 
tion, is no lower in central Europe than it is in any part 
of the U. S. A. The average daily output per mid- 
European logger does not exceed 400 feet of logs, or one 
cord of wood, while the American logger produces two to 
three times that much. Thus the American employer, 
paying a logging cost of $2.50 a thousand feet of logs and 
$1.00 a cord of wood, pays for the same output about the 


same sum of money in gold as the mid-European em- 
ployer. 

The American logger, however, 
much as does the mid-European logger. 
sible? Do the mid-Europeans understand their business ? 
If they do, why is their daily output so far behind the 


-arns over twice as 
How is this pos- 





A LOGGER’S PROGENY, OF A SUNDAY, IN FRONT OF HIS HOUSE. THE LOW TILE- 

COVERED SHED AT THE LEFT IS THE BREAD OVEN. THE GARDEN PATCH IS IN 

THE REAR. SOME OF THESE LOGGERS’ HOUSES ARE SHARED BY SEVERAL FAMILIES 
AND WERE BUILT AS LONG AGO AS 1795 


average of the American loggers? For one thing, the 
Europeans have poorer tools—tools invariably supplied 
by the loggers themselves, at an annual expense of $3 
per capita. And the Europeans are so conservative that 
they do not care to use any modern, efficient American 
brand of axes or saws. Their ax is a home-made affair. 
Every county has its own pattern. The village black- 
smith is called upon to “resteel” the ax from time to 
time. The saw is short and thin-bladed, with antediluvian 
handles permanently fixed to it. Every logger files and 
sets and gums his own saw. There is no saw expert in 
the crew of workers to keep the tools in the best of cut- 
That is one explanation of the inferiority 
of the Euro- 
pean 
men-— woods- 


ting share. 
woods- 


men for gen- 
erations. 

Another 
may be found 
in the organ- 
ization of the 
work. In 
America, one 
task is push- 
ing the other, 
and by this 
means all the 
interlocking 
wheels of for- 
est labor are 
kept at full 
speed. In 
Germany, 
Czechoslo- 
vakia, France, 
and Austria 
one crew does 
all the work, 
from begin- 
ning to end, within a given district. There is no other 
crew to push it ahead. 

3ut the chief explanation of the discrepancy between 
mid-European and American logging efficiency is that 
the European logger is underfed. He always was under- 
fed. He was underfed before the war almost as badly 
as he is underfed since the war. 

Why does the mid-European employer not interfere? 
Conscience or no conscience, why does he not obtain at 
American contract rates also American efficiency? The 

In European woods it is hard 
Chief among the employers are 
the states and the towns. Communities are even less 
enterprising than are private folks. And if a German 
workman were to cut a thousand feet of logs a day in- 
stead of four hundred feet, two-thirds of the woodsmen 
would be out of work. Germany in particular is a 
crowded country. There is not enough work to go 
If half of the people of the United States were 


reason is not easily given. 
to introduce innovations. 


around. 
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massed and concentrated in the states north of the Po- 
tomac and east of the Great Lakes, without any chance 
of escape from the “prison” thus formed for them, would 
it not be hard for the employers and for the employees to 
find enough work? That prison case is the very case of 
Germany. 

From the average wage of one dollar a day, obtained 
by a_ skillful woodsman, 
the mid - European 
ployer retains 10 per cent 
and 6 per cent for him- 
self. The 10 per cent is 
withheld for the tax col- 
lector, who demands a de- 


em- 


duction from labor in- 
comes equal to I0 per 
cent. The employer is 


forced by the law to act 
as sub-tax collector for all 
of his employees. The 6 
per cent is retained to de- 
fray the workman’s share 
toward accident, sickness, 
and _ old-age insurance. 
For a wife and for every 
child (under 16 years) 
the official tax of 10 per 
cent is reduced by 1 per 
cent; so that a married 
woodsman, if he has nine 
children less than 16 years 
old, need not pay any in- 
come tax. That is not 
often the case, but large 
families are typical of the 
logging villages. 


Are the loggers in mid- 


Europe satisfied? No, 
they are manifestly dis- 
satisfied, although they 
would not care to ex- 


change jobs with the mill 
hands near by, nor with 


the paper factory men, 
who obtain, alas, but 70 
per cent of the daily 


woods’ wages. If a work- 
is not satisfied, he 
turns, nowadays, Social- 
ist, or, more forcibly to emphasize his mood, Communist. 
I have been amazed to find that the Communist vote in the 
logging villages at the May elections to the German Reich- 
stag was enormously increased. Such villages form an 
exception to the Communist rule, in which the Catholic 
” of Germany, locally inspired 


man 


Party, the “Center Party 
and guided by an efficient priest, holds political sway. 
All elections are taking place in modern Germany on 
Sundays. And what good is a pater confessor who can- 
not cause to march, right from the confessionaries to the 
polls, the souls entrusted to his care? 





GERMAN WOMAN PLANTING ONE-YEAR SCOTCH PINE 
TREES. SHE IS PLANTING PINE SEEDLINGS ONE SUMMER 
OLD IN THE ODENWALD. THE LITTLE TREES ARE IN THE 
PAIL UNDER HER NOSE. SHE USES A PLANTING HATCHET, 
THE SHARP EDGE MAKING AND THE DULL END CLOSING 
THE CLEFT IN WHICH THE PINE ROOT IS INSERTED 


Is that to be deplored? Certainly not. There is but 
one antidote to Communism in this world—more Christian 
faith. In the Protestant logging villages, unfortunately, 
the Protestant state church has lost its hold on the woods- 
men, and the Communist orator has more influence than 
has the state-appointed churchman. 

A word about the women in the logging villages. 
They are less inclined to 
Communism than are the 
woodsmen, although their 
wages are but 50 per cent 
of what a logger earns, or 
about fifty cents a work- 
ing day. One-fourth of 
all mid-European woods- 
work and four-fifths of 
all mid-European silvicul- 
ture is done by women. 
In spring the girls and the 
grandmas of the logging 
villages flock to the woods 
to he employed in nursery 
work and in planting jobs. 
The onlooker cannot fail 
to sympathize with the 
and white - haired 
women, as he watches 
them at work. The old 
backbones find it hard to 
stoop down over the little 


aged 


plants imbedded in_ the 
soil; they find it. still 
harder to straighten up 
from stooping. And yet 
womanhood, old and 
young, is glad for a 
chance to earn, during 


four weeks of spring, a 
little pocket money of its 
own. 

The women help the 
men folks in picking up 
from time to time what 
fuelwood may be obtained 
free. Sometimes there 
is a strike for higher 
wages; but the strikes are 
settled easily, as they are 
local; and the basal wage 
is agreed upon between committees of employers and of 
employees, formed for every county and for every state, 
under the new constitution of democratic Germany. Its 
1919 is one of the noblest democratic 
documents ever framed. But, alas! Ever since Germany 
became democratic, in 1919, it has not seen a single bright 
day, politically and economically. If Germany were al- 
lowed ten years of happy, care-free American democracy, 
its very soul would turn as democratic as is its constitu- 
tion, and Communism would vanish as quickly from the 
logging villages as it has entered them. 
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Getting Fun Out of Wood 


Fashioning Wooden Toys Brings Relaxation 
to This Man of Science and Real 


Joy to His Kiddies 
By GENE Day 


.P IN southern Wiscon- 
} sin lives an unusual 
“dad,” who devotes his 
spare time to making 
fine toys and playthings for his four children. 

Prof. L. J. Ingersoll, of Madison, Wisconsin, is the 
amateur carpenter who for many years has devoted his 
vacations and holidays to the business of making toys. 
The remarkable collection of toys that he has made dur- 
ing the last six vears is worth about $2,000 and is one 
of the finest assortments of home-made toys to be found 
in the world. 
They are made from the strongest and best materials 


The playthings are all of original design. 


and are very durable and serviceable. 
This 


teacher of science, has ac- 


man, who is a 











quired such skill in toy- 
making that he could 
easily earn $100 to $150 
a week as an expert toy- 
maker, if he decided to 
specialize in that ex- 
traordinary line of work. 
His interest in the home- 


MN) 


lem 4 


. a’ |, 
. 


a 








spun manufacture of playthings dates back to his boy- 
hood days, when his father gave him a set of tools, a 
work-bench, and plenty of good, clear white pine, which 
he could saw, plane, and hammer as he wished. 

On the lawn adjoining the Ingersoll residence, in the 
highlands section of the Badger capital city, you will 
observe an ingenious playhouse if you pass that way, 
which is a product of the amateur craftsman’s handi- 
The Tom Thumb mansion is a cleverly made 
It is lighted by electricity, 
miniature 


work. 
model of a modern cottage. 
has a regular fireplace, is surrounded by a 
picket fence, and bordered by tiny concrete sidewalks. 
This playhouse has an official number in the city direc- 
tory. All the mail that comes for the Ingersoll children 
is delivered by the postman at their little home. The 
juvenile residence is large enough to accommodate ten 
It is the headquarters of all the 
The house, which 


children comfortably. 
boys and girls of that neighborhood. 
is eight feet square, contains $75 worth of building ma- 
terial and it took Professor Ingersoll over two weeks to 
build it. 

A small merry-go-round, which 
is a toy model of the commercial 






appliances of its type, is an out- 
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SANTA’S FIRST ASSISTANT, AND SOME OF THE THINGS HE HAS MADE. THE REMARKABLE AND ORIGINAL MECHANI- 
CAL MERRY-GO-ROUND IS FULLY DESCRIBED IN THE STORY 
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standing toy in the Ingersoll collection. It is totally unlike 
any playthings of its kind that you see in the stores. It is 
equipped with all the features which you see on the regu- 
lation merry-go-rounds that are commonplace at county 
fairs, circuses, and similar places of amusement. Pro- 
fessor Ingersoll 
devoted much 


time to designing 





and planning this 
marvelous toy. It 
was a difficult 
piece of work and 
is one of the best 
articles that he 
has made. ‘The 
merry-go-round, 
which 
mechanical 
ity from an old 


gains its 


veloc- 


bicycle bearing, is 
of the 
unique toys in the 
country, and its 
like cannot be 
found in any toy 
factory or shop in the entire world. 


one most 


The figures of the 
animals, horses, chariots, and human beings on the curi- 
ous plaything are made of plywood, which is practically 
indestructible. 
around on its track, the alternate pairs of 
horses gallop, an automatic toy piano plays, 


As the toy circles around and 


and even a little motorist cranks his midget 
automobile. All these movements result from 
the activities of a number of metal cables 
actuated by the circular motion of the merry- 
go-round. Professor Ingersoll uses a small 
toy engine to run the homespun outfit. He 
says it took him two weeks to devise and 
construct the apparatus, and he values it at more than $200. 

A tiny railroad engine, with tender and passenger coach 
made of wocd, has been played with every day during 
the last five years by the quartet of Ingersoll children, 
and the home-made toys are still sound and serviceable. 
The engine is a small edition of a real locomotive. Pro- 
fessor Ingersoll used discarded electric wire spools as the 
toy-size duplicates of the mammoth steam-driven wheels 
of the regular locomotive. ‘The roof of the passenger 
coach is removable, so that the children can place their 


small dolls in the car for a railroad journey. This has 





THE SWISS CHALET AND THE WOODEN TRAIN THAT CARRIES THE 
INGERSOLL DOLLIES ON REALLY, TRULY RAILROAD JOURNEYS 





been one of the most popular toys in the Ingersoll house- 
hold. Children have come from all parts of the city to 
see and play with it. 
dollars’ worth of material have been productive of the 
toy train, which would sell for about $150 on the 

commercial 


Three weeks of work and a few 


market. 

A clever model 
of an ocean liner, 
with its supple- 
mentary tug, is 
another plaything 
product of this 
amateur toy shop. 
A true-to-life 
model of a Swiss 
another 
outstanding fea- 
ture of the collec- 
tion. During his 
student days Pro- 
fessor Ingersoll 
spent some time 
in Switzerland. 
The miniature 
Swiss house is his carpentry expression of the memory 
The house is made of pieces of bass- 
wood expertly glued together. The front of the house is 

removable, so that the children can use it as 


chalet is 


of those days. 


a doll-house. 

The tiny structure, just twenty inches 
square, is completely furnished and is illumi- 
nated by electricity, has a midget fireplace, a 
baby telephone system, and an old-fashioned 
clock, which is climbed by a mechanical mouse 
in true nursery-rhyme style. 

The oldest Ingersoll boy is now eight years of 
age. Last Christmas his father presented the 
lad with a set of tools anda work-hench. Ever since that day 
the boy has busied himself when not in school making all 
kinds of juvenile oddities which the ordinary youngster in 
his ‘teens treasures. Later on, Professor Ingersoll plans 
to instruct his children in the rudiments of manual train- 
ing. At present he is allowing them to work, free-lance 
fashion, at anything they want to make. Professor Inger- 
soll is passing on his interest in toy manufacture to his 
children. His practical hobby is one that is worthy of the 
study and consideration of other American fathers who 
know how to handle wood-working tools. 


Rotten Wood Used for Polishing Watch Parts 


By S. J. 
N INTERESTING use of rotten wood is in the 
polishing of the fine parts of the highest grade 


Swiss and French watches. Formerly this 
material was more extensively employed than at present, 
being largely supplanted by machinery and benzine. The 


escape parts and small screws are still in large part pol- 


RECORD 


ished by hand and rotten wood. The value of the rotten 
wood used annually in Switzerland for this purpose is 
about four thousand dollars, the best quality bringing a 
price of one dollar per pound. What is wanted is a 
yellowish-white silky material, soft and spongy, in which 
the growth rings are still visible. 














Organizations ‘Rally to Support of cAssoctation’s 
‘Program for More Eastern “National Forests 


NDORSEMENTS, assurances of aggressive co-operation, and requests for literature and in- 
formation in great numbers have followed the announcement of The American Forestry 
Association’s program looking toward the establishment of a chain of National Forests in the 


eastern half of the United States. 


The plan calls for authorizing appropriations which will total $40,000,000, over a period of 
ten years, and become available at the rate of $3,000,000 a year during the first five years and 


$5,000,000 a year during the five succeeding years. 

This fiscal program, outlined at length by President George D. Pratt in the December, 1924, 
number of AMERICAN Forests AND Forest LIFE, is to make effective Section 6 of the Clarke- 
McNary Act, which enlarges the scope of the Weeks Law of 1911, and to speed up the Govern- 


ment’s work of forest restoration. 


A few of the numerous letters of endorsement are quoted here: 


AND PROPAGATION 


York 


AMERICAN GAME PROTECTION 

ASssocrATION, NEW 

“We certainly do indorse your program to the limit, 

and I should be glad to aid you in every way possible 

to secure the proper working out of the Clarke-Mc- 
Nary Forestry Act right through to the limit. 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“(Signed ) Joun B. BurnHaAM, 
“President.” 


PERMANENT Witp Lire Protection Funp, NEw York 


“Realizing to the fullest extent the dependence of 
North American wild life upon the forests of North 
maintenance, the Per- 
endorses to the 


America for its existence and 
manent Wild Life Protection 
full extent of its influence the program of The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association, as based upon the Clarke- 
McNary Act and the policies and details set forth 


Fund 


therein. 

“In view of the awful destruction of the resources 
of Nature by civilized man and the appalling increase 
in destructive agencies throughout the United States, 
we believe that it is to the last degree desirable that 
the United States Government, and the various States 
individually, should greatest possible 
amount of waste lands unsuitable for agriculture and 
maintain them both as forest assets and ranges for wild 
life, for the benefit of future generations of Americans. 

“Unless the people of today take the conservation 
of wild life and forests far more seriously than they 
ever have up to this date, the teeming millions of 
human beings who will swarm throughout the United 
States one hundred years hence will find little else than 


acquire the 


devastation and desolation. 
“Yours very truly, 
“(Signed ) W: tT: 


Hornapay.” 


THE NATIONAL GRANGE, CoLUMBUS, OHIo 


“T agree most heartily with your program for the 
years ahead. 
“Yours very truly, 
“(Signed ) L. J. Taper, 
“National Master.” 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON STATE Parks, 
Wasuincton, D. C. 

“The National Conference on State Parks heartily 
endorses the plan for furthering the establishment of 
National Forests in the timber secticns of the Lake 
States, the South, and the White and Appalachian 
Mountains, as outlined in your letter of November 22, 
1924. Judge Payne, our chairman, has authorized the 
use of the name of our organization as having en- 
dorsed your plan. We will be pleased to co-operate 
with you in every possible way, and we hope that an 
early appropriation will be made by Congress to ef- 
fectuate the principles of the Clarke-McNary Act. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“( Signed ) N. Warp, 


“Secretary.” 


BEATRICE 


Camp Fire Crus or America, NEw York 
“You can be assured as to the hearty endorsement 
by the Camp Fire Club of America, represented by 
this committee (Committee on Conservation of Forests 
and Wild Life), of the definite fiscal and forest land 
policy referred to in your circular letter of November 
20, 1924, and described at length in President Pratt's 
article, “A New Program for New Forests,” to appear 
in the December number of AMERICAN Forests. 
“Yours very truly, 
“( Signed ) W. B. GREELEY.” 


CHAMBER OF CoMMERCE, St. Louts, Missourt 


“Our Board of Directors has discussed the Clarke- 
McNary Forestry Act, having before it at the time 
the recommendation of Mr. F. H. Wielandy, Commis- 
sioner of the State of Missouri Game and Fish Depart- 
ment, who strongly urged our endorsement. 

“Several members of the board gave substantial 
reasons why we should support this measure, and, at 
the conclusicn of the discussion, the board unanimously 
endorsed the passage of the bill. 

“Very truly yours, 
“( Signed) P. V. Bunn, 
“General Secretary.” 














Forests as National Playgrounds 


How the Growing Demands of Outdoor Recreation Will Be Served by 
National Forests Close to Our Centers of Population 


By James E, Scott 
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INETY thousand children were taken from the 
streets of New York and surrounding munic- 
ipalities last year and put into camp for two 
to eight weeks each, in the Palisades Interstate Park. The 
children had never before in their lives seen a blade of 
grass that did not have a fence around it or a sign warn- 
ing them to ‘keep away’ from it. They were children 
who came up there with little or no idea of what nature 
might be. I saw a little girl get off the bus at one of the 
camps a year or two ago, and she saw a simple little daisy 
She said, ‘Mom, look, look; 
She never had seen 
I saw a boy 


growing in the grass plot. 
them is the things we were making!’ 
one before, except in the florist’s window. 
get off and look at the trail in the woods and at the 
water. ‘Shucks,’ he said; ‘there ain’t no place to play 
here; there ain’t no street.’ But when the end of two 
weeks came, when that boy’s time came to go back home, 
he was not in camp. We searched for him all night. 
Next day we found him, and he knew that we could not 


THE SALT SPRINGS ON THE FLOR 
FOR WATER SPORTS IN THE BALMY 
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send him back for two weeks more, and he worked that 
game for eight weeks.” 

This story, told by Major William A. Welch, Director 
of the Palisades Interstate Park, forces the question, “Has 
the gap between our centers of population and our forests 
become so tragically wide in a short half century?’ We 
are a nation of 110,000,000, with 331,000,000 acres of de- 
forested land. In another quarter century, more or less, 
we are told, our people will number one hundred and fifty 
million. Where, then, are they going to find the outdoor 
recreation necessary to their physical, mental, and spiritual 
welfare? Or is outdoor recreation of America of tomor- 
row to be typified by the paved street, the concrete high- 
way, the country club, and the fire barrens of deforested 
lands? 

Wood we must have, and in staggering quantities, to 
meet the demands of industry and of home life. That is 
admitted and generally recognized. Nowhere can we ob- 
tain raw wood in the amounts required more cheaply than 





VERY POPULAR PLACE, OFFERING OPPORTUNITY 
THE EXTENSION OF THESE RECREATION AREAS IS 


URGENTLY NEEDED, THAT AMERICAN STANDARDS OF OUTDOOR RECREATION MAY BE UPHELD 
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from our own vast areas of na- at Ms 
tural forest lands, restored to 2 
timber growth. The closer our ij PB 
restored forests are to the bulk 
of our people, the cheaper will 
be their wood. But how about 
their recreation and its cost? 
The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation is urging that the Fed- 
eral Government speed up its 
work of establishing National 
Forests in the eastern half of 
the United States, readily ac- 
cessible to our areas of densest 
population. Their creation is 
justified, primarily, by the na- 
tional need of timber and stream 
protection. Does not the pro- 
posal, at the same time, touch 
a vital spot in our national 
problem of upholding Ameri- 
can standards of outdoor recre- 
ation? Let us see. 

In the heart of every Ameri- 


the outdoors. To the lures of 
the woods, the flewers, the 
birds, the rushing streams and 


ON THE TRAIL IN MT. MITCHELL STATE PARK IN NORTH CARO- 

LINA. THIS SPOT IS JUST ABOUT HALF A MILE FROM THE SUM- 

MIT. THE PARK ITSELF IS SURROUNDED BY NATIONAL FOREST 
LANDS 
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: : A THE COUNCIL RING, AT THE BOYS’ CAMP ON BENT CREEK LAKE, IN THE PISGAH 

can there is an inborn love of FOREST. HEALTH-GIVING OUTDOOR SPORTS, ASHORE AND ON THE 

GOOD FOOD AND COMFORTABLE QUARTERS, ASSURE THE WELFARE OF THE BOYS. 
SUCH CAMPS BUILD STURDY CHARACTERS AND MAKE GOOD CITIZENS 


WATER, PLUS 


placid lakes; to the companionship of trail and 
camp; to the freedom of life in the open, we 
respond quickly and happily. It could hardly 
be otherwise. for few in number are the genera- 
tions that have tramped the trail of life since 
our forebears left the fringe of settlements along 
the Atlantic to hew a nation and a national 
character from the wilderness. 

For a century after the pioneers pushed their 
roads and trails from coast to coast we were 
feverishly engrossed in material development. 
Our forests were our outdoors. They were 
looked upon solely as inexhaustible reservoirs 
of raw products which should serve to hasten 
this development. We used them and abused 
them, and all the while the course of our out- 
door life ran closely parallel to them. Today 
we are confronted with an amazing increase in 
population, crowded cities, civilization growing 
ever more complex, and horizons clear of forest 
lines. 

The work of the world must be done, but we 
recognize now that it will not be well nor long 
done by a people to whom toil is the one objec- 
tive of life, and to whom our outdoors shorn 
of its natural character is denied. Hence the 
widespread movement to appraise on one hand 
our recreational needs and on the other the re- 
sources with which city, state, and nation must 
meet them, now and in the future. The “family 
car” in the last ten years has opened the eyes 
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of America. Hard-surfaced, wonderful highways, thou- 
sands of new miles each year, have brought about greater 
knowledge, keener appreciation, and deeper love of our 
country than were possible before; and they have raised 
the curtain on the nation’s abused and denuded outdoors. 

That the need is already here, and that the movement 
is actual is abundantly evidenced. Today the progressive 
American city “points with pride” to its expanding pro- 
gram of tree- 
shaded parks 
—protected, 
available, and 
well equipped 
for use and 
enjoyment of 
its people. 
Twenty-seven 
of our states 
have turned 
constructive 
attention to 
forest protec- 
tion and pres- 
ervation for 
the permanent 
social and eco- 
nomic benefit 
of their citi- 
zens. Others 
are following. 
Extensive 
state parks are 
dotting the 
maps of New 
York, ta- 
diana, Wis- 


fornia, and 
other for- 
ward - looking 
commonwealths. For hundreds of thousands, these parks 


and playgrounds transfer the outdoors from the realm of 
almost hopeless desire to that of joyful, healthful reality. 
More than this, they underwrite the future and promise at 
least partial solution of increasing social problems which 
the growing density of population makes inevitable. 

The Federal Government has recognized the soundness 
of the outdoor movement. Last spring witnessed a mem- 
orable conference called by President Coolidge and hav- 
ing for its single, but inspiring, purpose the co-ordination 
of the efforts of more than one hundred national organiza- 
tions and a dozen Federal agencies to promote the outdoor 
recreation of our people. 

Our National Parks, the most magnificent of our coun- 
try’s scenery, were visited by two million tourists last 
year, as against a quarter of a million ten years ago. 
“Better known, more highly cherished,” sums up the 
popular attitude toward them. ‘There is evident a public 





: Giice VISTA OF THE Y. M. C. A. CAMP ON BENT CREEK LAKE, PISGAH NATIONAL FOR- 
consin, Cali- EST. IT IS THROUGH THE EXTENSION OF OUR NATIONAL AND STATE PLAY- 


GROUNDS THAT OUR PEOPLE WILL FIND THE OUTDOOR RECREATION SO NECES- 
SARY TO THEIR PHYSICAL, MENTAL, AND SPIRITUAL WELFARE 
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determination, strong and wise, to keep the National Parks 
ever securely locked against all industrial, economic, or 
commercial use. Equally firm is the stand against any 
cheapening of the National Park system by admission of 
areas which fail to measure up in all respects to true 
National Park standards. Again, one senses an insistent 
public urge that the existing National Parks be made 
more accessible, more conveniently traversable, and thus 
more thor- 
oughly sus- 
ceptible of 
public use 
and enjoy- 
ment. More 
and better 
roads are 
needed and 
are happily, 
in sight. 
During 
1924 more 
than ten 
million 
people sought 
the National 
Forests for 
outdoor recre- 
ation. With- 
out any spe- 
cial drive to 
stimulate 
recreational 
use, without 
any advertis- 
ing campaign 
other than a 
sincere effort 
to meet the 
public de- 
mand for in- 
formation concerning them, these National Forests have 
become in a decade truly national playgrounds. Our 147 
National Forests, though concentrated largely in the West, 
reach into 28 states—west, north, east, and south—and 
embrace areas aggregating 157 million acres. Established 
primarily for watershed protection and timber production, 
the guiding principle of their administration seeks the 
highest permanent usefulness of every forest resource. 
The scenic, recreational, and wild-life values of the Na- 
tional Forests undeniably rate as major forest resources 
and accordingly are fostered with the same zeal with 
which the forester seeks to increase the growth of timber. 
The official invitation to the public to use and enjoy the 
National Forests is tendered most cordially. The yearly 
construction of 2,000 miles of roads and 4,000 miles of 
trails within the forests makes acceptance of the invita- 
tion increasingly convenient. Once in the forest, the 
visitor finds that scenic and esthetic values are given full 
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THIS BEAUTIFUL WATERFALL, GLEN ELLIS CASCADE, IS 

IN THE WHITE MOUNTAIN NATIONAL FOREST, IN NEW 

HAMPSHIRE, AND IS THE OBJECTIVE OF MANY AN EN- 
JOYABLE HIKE BY LOVERS OF THE OUT-OF-DOORS 


and adequate protection. He observes the economic use 
of timber, forage, and water, but he cannot fail to note 
that this use proceeds without impairment, but rather 
with steady enhancement of the values which are its 
basis. Above all, he finds his fellowmen in numbers 
that are legion—tourists, campers, hunters, fishermen, 
hikers, naturalists, botanists, photographers—Americans 
from every corner of America; and all are pleasurably 
engaged in following natural bents, without let or hin- 
drance, subject only to care with fire, woods etiquette, 
and the local game laws. 

So much for our outdoor playgrounds of today. . In 
looking ahead, every opinion agrees that we are just be- 
ginning to “take to the woods.” Certainly, as the pace 
of our daily grind accelerates, the restorative influence 
of outdoor recreation becomes more vitally essential. 
Unquestionably, too, the universal car, good roads, pros- 
perity, and the shorter working day will provide facilities 
and time for getting out of doors. 

The West is well prepared. In that region of vast 
land areas and comparatively limited populations and in- 
dustrial development, a far-seeing Federal Government 
was fortunately able to set aside from the public domain 
the natural playgrounds embraced in the National Park 
and the National Forest systems. The annual visitation 
to the National Parks can increase tremendously with- 
out forcing the park authorities to hang out the “S-R-O” 
signs. Happily, there is room in the National Forests 
of the West for many millions more than visit the 
today. 

But we will soon be 150 millions, most of us then 
as now, will live in that teeming region east of the Mis- 





sissippi River. Comparatively few each year can make 
the long trip West. The need and demand for outdoor 
recreation within reasonable reach will nowhere be so 
great as in the Eastern and Central States. We have 
no public domain which Uncle Sam might set aside for 
the benefit or pleasure of his large and growing family. 
Long ago every foot of land in this highly developed 
section passed to private ownership. It comes back to 
public control only through the process of purchase 
with public funds or through rare donations. 

During recent years there have been recurring move- 
ments looking to the establishment of a national park 
or parks in the Appalachians. Some of these move- 
ments obviously were actuated by the consideration of 
sectional advertising which presumably would follow 
the park’s establishment. Others, sponsored by true 
friends of our National Park system, sought more 
worthily to have the Appalachian Range represented by 
a typical section in the National Park system. Still 
others, perhaps a majority, have been born of the un- 
satisfied public desire for adequate national outdoor 
playgrounds. A civilian committee, appointed by the 
Secretary of the Interior, has explored the southern 
Appalachians this past year, seeking an area worthy 
of admission to the National Park system and suited 
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IN AN EASTERN NATIONAL FOREST WHICH BOASTS 400 

MILES OF TRAIL, AND WHERE HIKERS FIND PLENTY TO 

INTEREST THEM AND TEST THEIR POWERS OF ENDUR- 
ANCE AND ACCOMPLISHMENT 


[Continued on page 52] 
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Primitive Justice 


By W. G. MILLER 


Forest Ranger, Oregon, United States Forest Service 


F IT warn’t for sheep and fire, bein’ a forest ranger 
for Uncle Sam’l would be purty nice,” said the old 
ranger, as he leaned back and rested his head on the 

soft contour of a decayed log. It was the dark end of a 
long, hard day of riding the forest ranges. The young 
ranger, arms locked about drawn-up knees and hat tilted 
over his forehead, dozed unconcernedly in the thin smoke 
of the camp fire. 

“Yes, sir; it’s a fact. Fire or sheep can bust a ranger’s 
plans quicker than dynamite. You’ve heard a lot about 
work plans, son, and I reckon us old rangers have spent 
a good many hundred hours fixing up purty work plans 
that look fine on paper, only to have them shot to pieces 
by a little ting-a-ling on the telephone that tells you there’s 
a rarin’ fire broke out or a sheep herder gone on the 
warpath. Then Mr. Ranger’s got to kiss his work plan 
good-bye and go, and I’m telling you, son, you’ve got 
to go fast 

“Are you listenin’ or just settin’ there unconscious- 
like ?” 

“You was talkin’ about sheep, wasn’t you?” replied 
the young ranger, vaguely. “I like ’em. Ain’t no finer 
sight in the mountains than sheep meat sizzling in the 
frying pan on a sleepy camp fire.” 

The old ranger grunted. “Weren’t it that fellow 
Shakespeare that said something about he would a heap 
rather have a fool to make him happy than experience to 
make him sad? You’re young, son, powerful young. I 





reckon when you know sheep, sheep herders, camp tenders, 
and sheep men like I do, frying sheep fat on a camp fire 
will make you so blamed sad your left eye will spring a 
leak. Of course, I ain’t saying that all sheep men are un- 
broke and hard to handle. The fact is, most of them are 
getting mighty friendly and honestly trying to help the 
rangers manage the forest ranges in tip-top style, but 
there is still plenty of mavericks inside the boundries— 
sheep men that appear to get a lot of kick out of making 
it as hard as possible for a young ranger who’s working 
his rusty brains loose trying to honestly and fairly allot 
the range, count sheep, and perform a million of other 
duties connected with sheep grazing. They are pretty 
cute, too, in stayin’ within the law. 

“T recollect a young ranger who had to deal with this 
sort of a sheep man. -He was a regular Hercules, too, this 
sheep man; weighed 360 pounds and was as active as a 
wildcat. He seemed to get his principal kicks out of life 
by playing practical jokes on the ranger, and warn’t at all 
soft-hearted about the pranks he played, neither. 

“Now, this here young ranger I am telling you about 
called at the sheep man’s camp one morning in August 
after his sheep had reached their summer range way back 
in the high mountains. The young ranger had been sent 
up there to count his sheep and to see that he didn’t have 
more than his permit allowed. The sheep man tried 
several schemes to discomfort and bother the ranger so as 
he would lose count, but the young ranger was a quiet sort 
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and kept his head. When the count was finished and the 
number of sheep tallied with the permit, the sheep man 
grinned and invited the ranger to go to his camp for break- 
fast. You see the counting was done early in the morning 
before the sheep had left their bed grounds, and neither 
herder, sheep man, or ranger had eaten. After breakfast 
the herders went back to their sheep and the sheep man and 
the ranger started out to look over some high range, think- 
ing to locate some camp further up the mountains. 

“Well, after riding an hour or so, the sheep man, who 
was in the lead, suddenly reined in his horse, jumped off, 
and ran to a turn in the trail where he could look over a 
small valley to the east. With considerable excitement he 
motioned to the ranger to bring his Winchester and to 
hurry, which the ranger did. When he comes up the 
sheep man says in a hoarse whisper, ‘Stand right here.’ 
Now ‘right here’ was directly under a small fir tree and the 
sheep man was pointing off down the valley. As the 
ranger was straining his eyes to look where the sheep 
man had pointed, that blamed fir tree began to shake and 
the ranger turned his head to see the sheep man running 
back up the trail, all humped up with his hands around his 
head as if for protection. 

“The young ranger did not savvy, right 
was all about. He just didn’t get the point at first, but in 
about a second I’m telling you he got a million points, for 
directly over his head, hanging to a limb of that fir tree, 
was the biggest bald-headed hornets’ nest he had ever seen, 
and the shaking of the tree by the sheep man had brought 
those bald-headed hornets pouring out of there like water 
The ranger’s shirt collar was rolled 


away, what it 


out of an old hat. 
back from his neck and his shoulders made an excellent 
landing place for those mad hornets. Before or since, 
there ain’t never been such dust raised on that mountain as 
that young ranger stirred up in getting away from that 
pretty little fir tree, and when the dust had settled, and the 
mountain had stopped trembling under the ranger’s feet, 
I want to tell you he had a neck as big as a walrus, and 
that sheep man, he just stood off and slapped his thighs 
and laughed till every blamed canyon within forty miles 
was echoing with his ha-ha’s.” 

The old ranger paused, while the young ranger jerked 
himself up sharply. “That sheep man ought to have been 
shot on the spot,” the latter declared. 

“No,” drawled the old ranger, “you don’t find any in- 
structions like that in your ‘Use Book’ that tells you what 
a ranger ought to do, come what may. And that young 
ranger I am telling you about was a heap wiser than his 
years and, as I was remarking, he had a good head on that 
swollen neck. As he and the sheep man went back to 
camp, the ranger was turning over in his mind between 
pains what he ought to do in order to even up the score, 
and when he got back to camp and had doctored up his 
hornet stings with mud from the creek, he came right 
speedily to a decision. 

“You know how hornets and yellow jackets pester a 
camp in the high mountains, especially when there is 
sirup and honey around, and when there ain’t sirup and 
honey in a sheep camp it ain’t a sheep camp. Now, the 
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ranger noticed that there was a powerful lot of hornets 
and yellow jackets around that sheep camp looking for 
sweets, and he says to himself that he will just sweeten 
them up a bit. After dinner, the sheep man said he was 
going down to tell his herder the big joke, and the ranger 
‘lowed he’d set in camp and keep bankin’ cool mud on his 


burning neck. But the sheep man weren’t no more than 


out of sight than the ranger cuts off an elder limb and hol- 


lowed out its center so as to make a trough about thirty 
inches long. Then he pours sirup in this trough, and, my 
cracky! how the hornets and yellow jackets gathered 
around. After they had all got a good taste of the sweets, 
the ranger inserted the end of the trough into the big 
sheep man’s bed, making the nicest sort of runway for 
those bees to enter. Then he set down and watched with 
feelings of considerable pleasure the hornets and yellow 
jackets scramble down the trough and into the sheep 
man’s bed, which was made up under a nearby spruce 
tree. Having satisfied himself that by actual count a mil- 
lion buzzing devils had entered that bed, the ranger jerked 
the trough out and tucked the canvas over the bedding 
good and tight. 

“Evening came. So did the sheep man and his herder. 
Shortly after supper the sheep man yawned and ‘lowed 
he’d hit the hay. Now, he had a habit of wearing only 
two-piece garments—shirt and overalls. He removed 
the overalls, sat down on the pillow end of his bed, and 
then, like most outdoor sleepers, scooted down in bed 
right quick without untucking the bed. 

“Son, there was dead silence for the fraction of a 
second. The sheep man never moved, but seemed to be 
listenin’ right intently, trying to catch some far-off noise. 
Then, like a double charge of dynamite, he let out a war 
whoop that would have proclaimed him chief of all the 
Indian tribes. He just naturally kicked that bed to pieces 
and, once loose from it, did every kind of a dance that 
was ever did, and he furnished his own musik too. He 
rushed two hundred yards up the hill and back by camp 
like a quarter horse, then started to circle with his eyes on 
the camp, and tromping down brush like a locoed steer. 
Finally, he got slowed down enough to grab a pound of 
soda that was on a box in front of the camp, and tried to 
rub it on his stings as he ran, but only succeeded in wasting 
it, as each intended rub wound up with an overhead 
flourish of his ham-like fists. 

About the fifteenth time around the tent the sheep man 
grabbed his hat and used it as a propeller and steering 
apparatus, yelling for the ranger and the herder to stop 
him and do something. Might as well try to stop a 
cyclone, so all that they could do was let him wear it out, 
which he did in about four hours. For ten days after- 
wards he wore chaps; those open-made ones, which are 
cool like, for overalls seemed to be rough.” 

The old ranger paused again, but the young ranger, 
sitting upright, and intent now, remained silent. 

“What d’ you say?” demanded the old ranger. 

“Served him right,” replied the other warmly. 


“T’ll say it did. And I know, because I was the ranger.” 














IV. The Fire Lookout’s “Movie” 


By C. H. Park 


HE story is told of a California forest supervisor 
of early days who was accosted by a new ranger 
late one winter afternoon with: “Mr. Supervisor, 
come here quick and take a look at Old Shasta! Sun’s 
shining on the snow—beautiful!” To which the super- 
visor promptly replied: “Not by the Big Horn Spoon! 
I’ve been frozen to death too many times at the foot of 


Gimme 


the old iceberg to waste my time just lookin’. 
a match.” 

Just how 
much does 
local scenery 
me to 
those who 


an 


live among 
wonders 
denied most 
of our peo- 
ple? I main- 
tain that the 
grip which 


scenery gets 
on some men is firm and relentless. ‘Transplant one of 
them and he will usually prove my point, whether he is 
much given to talking or not, by promptly getting home- 
sick. 

My days on Sour Dough Mountain as a fire lookout 
left a memory which can never be affaced. Scenery was 
a big part of the life. I saw some unusual scenic “trim- 


mings” of the kind you cannot catch with a camera. 





Even to Accustomed Eyes, the Splendors of the Scenery are Ever New 
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These “trimmings” were alive and moving. They sup- 
plied the “‘action” on Nature’s mighty screen of rugged 
mountains, canyons, and valleys, and in point of keeping 
one guessing they excelled any canned pictures ever made. 
One knows and feels the ordinary limitations of the man- 
made “movie,” 
mountains it is vastly different. 


but with Nature’s screen in the high 
There the feeling of 
preternatural catastrophe is always present. This is espe- 
cially true 
when one is 
alone and 
miles from 
his fellow- 
men. 

The wind 
nearly always 
blew from 
some direc- 
tion, in vary- 





; < ing degrees of 
intensity, but 
the task of 
recording its direction and velocity soon made it an old 
Not so with the fog that filled the valley, and 


clouds that-came and went in ever-changing forms over 


story. 


the mountain tops. 

Usually I got up early and at break of day I was quite 
likely to find the valleys below me filled with fog. This 
often happened during the early fall. Now, remember 


that while the ranger at Reflector Bar saw the under 











FOUR “STILLS” 
THE LOOKOUT’S 








The Magnificent Curtain of Clouds Rises 


Over Sour Dough Mountain The Elements, Ce as C 


in the Play, Directed by an Hosen 
That Age -old Screen Scens of S 


A Flash at Dawn—Perfect Waves Form and 
Race Across the Surface of the Fog 








STILLS” FROM 
KOUT’S MOVIE 


A Panorama of Intimate Beauty and 


its, Ca as Characters Grandeur is Revealed 


» an Useen Power, Throw Upon 
n Scens of Surpassing Beauty 


The Storm Gods Threaten and Gather Their 
Cohorts Low Over Mount Shuksan 
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surface of the fog and, no doubt, thought of it as a cloud, 
I saw the upper surface and called it fog. Daybreak was 
calm, as a rule, and the surface of the cloud bank was 
as smooth as any mill pond; but let the wind start to blow, 
as it often did just after sunrise, and this upper surface 
of the fog would become agitated, just as any body of 
water does when the wind blows. At first the fog waves 
would be quite choppy and irregular, but after a few 
minutes perfect waves would form, go racing across the 
surface of the fog, and break on the shore as realistically 
as the waves of a lake. To be sure, the fog waves broke 
without sound of any kind, and I called them “ghost 
waves.” They were real enough, vet they came and went 
as quietly as spooks. 

Sometimes the 
clouds were so thick 
along the summit of 
Old Sour Dough that 
it was unsafe to ven- 
ture out. It was use- 
less to attempt to get 
above or below the 
cloud bank, because 
the footing was uncer- 
tain in so dense a va- 
por. I could thorough- 
ly appreciate at such 
times why men often 
quit their posts of fire 
lookout in the middle 
of the fire season, 
with no notice what- 
ever to the district 
ranger except to say 
they had had enough. 
3ut dangers and dis- 
comforts passed with 
the next bright dawn, 
and I promptly pre- 
pared to enjoy whatever new experience might come. I 
was always certain that something new would turn up 
to capture and hold my interest. 

Certain physical phenomena based on light refraction 
added to my amazement. Rainbows, of course, were 
quite common, though doubly beautiful; but I had the 
unique experience of seeing a “snowbow,” if such a thing 
is possible, and in addition the light furnished was moon- 
light and not sunlight. Some physical science teachers 
doubt the story, but others believe it, and one told of an 
almost duplicate display which he had witnessed. Never- 
theless, I know I saw a bow late at night, caused, I be- 
lieve, by moonlight shining through snowflakes. It might 
have been very minute ice particles that were acting as 
prisms to make the bow. This “snowbow” lacked the 
vivid colors of the true rainbow, but it was a long, true, 
curved bow of most distinct form. 

The circumstances surrounding this experience were 





While Winter Reigned Supreme on the Northern Slope 


especially uncanny. I had heard an unearthly scream, 
probably from a cougar, and had stepped outside to hear 
the big cat’s call more plainly, when I found a snow squall 
at work and the moon shining brightly in the position of 
“about 3 o'clock,” as the rifleman would express it on a 
target. 1 forgot all about the cougar and his lonely scream 
in my wonder at the “snowbow.” The snow stopped fall- 
ing in about ten minutes and with it the strange phenom- 
enon disappeared. 
Anotheg night, with the supervisor for company, I saw 
a bright shaft of light glancing from the top of a high 
snow-covered peak to the west. The beam of light was 
quite narrow at its source, but gradually widened as it 
disappeared in the 





east—a_ description 
that fits the light 
thrown by a _ search- 
light. There was no 
explanation offered 
as the probable 
cause of the light that 
crossed the heavens 
that beautiful night, 
but it was also ob- 
served by others at 
the Baker River Ran- 
ger Station at a very 
low elevation, many 
miles distant. 

Then there was sun, 
rain, and lightning to 
watch, for a part of 
my work was to make 
weather observations. 
I had many misgiv- 
ings about my own 
safety and that of my 
home during lightning 
storms, which seemed 
to center their fire upon the mountain peaks. I went 
through a number of very bad ones that first summer, and 
had no experiences worse than the fear that the next bolt 
would send my little house down the mountain side in a 
million splinters, with my own body a part of the debris. 
I was always careful to keep away from the telephone 
instrument during these lightning storms, and, as_ in- 
structed by the supervisor, always threw out the switch 
connections as soon as a storm started, in order to save 
the phone from being wrecked by a chance bolt. 

On foggy days, when it would start to clear, I would 
get fantastic views of the dozen or more snow-capped 
peaks around me, most of which had never been named, 
and they would look entirely different than on the day 
before. When it was clear, mountain lakes with the sun 
sparkling on their smooth surfaces tempted me to desert my 
job and go fishing. After a period of steady searching for 
fires, I could rest my eyes on the large beaver ponds on 
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Big Beaver Creek al- 
most under me, where 
with my glasses | 
could make out clearly 
the dams and houses 
of the beavers at 
work. In contrast to 
the angry moods of 
Nature, these were 
scenes which filled me 
with a feeling of 
peacefulness. 

I became curious 
about things which | 
had never thought of 
before. Why, for in- 
stance, had there been 
so much more decom- 
position of the rocks 
on south slopes, ap- 
parently, than on the 
north sides of moun- 
tains? Why was the 
ascent of so many 
peaks easier from the 
south side than from 
the north? A little 
study showed me. After cold nights, when everything 
froze solid, including the water in the bucket at camp, 
the north side of Old Sour Dough might not thaw out 
all day, but the frost would all be gone long before noon 
on the south slope. In other words, there was constant 
freezing at night, followed in turn by constant thawing 
during the day, on southern exposures, with the quite 
natural result that rock particles were broken loose by 
this continual change, and soil was formed thick enough 


Tagging 


By W. C. 


OR some time the desirability of identifying the various 

bands of elk in the Yellowstone region has seemed im- 
portant, if we are to understand their yearly range move- 
ments and learn as to possible change of habitat. To this 
end the matter was taken up with the Biological Survey 
and the Park Service, with the result that the Biological 
Survey purchased and forwarded to the elk - feeding 
stations in the Jackson Hole region and also to the park 
people a large number of metal tags, which were placed 
upon the younger elk as they came into the corrals at 
Gardiner and Jackson for feed during the winter. These 
tags were numbered and dated and placed in the ears of 
the animals in the hope that whenever a tagged animal is 
killed by hunters or found dead from other causes the 





The Flowers Were in Bloom on the Southern Slopes 


to carry heavy vege- 
tation. At exactly the 
same elevation on 
northern slopes the 
surface of the moun- 
tain was absolutely 
barren of any plant 
life whatever. 

The photographs 
shown illustrate the 
different snow condi- 
tions on opposite 
slopes of the same 
mountain taken July 
10. On the southern 
slope the snow 
is nearly all gone. 
The grass is knee high 
and the flowers are 
in bloom. The trees 
have put out new 
shoots, in some cases 
six inches long. The 
birds are singing, the 
bees humming and all 
nature has on its sum- 
mer garb. How dif- 
ferent on the northern slope! Not a bee dares to go over - 
there, for he would be chilled beyond ever getting home 
again. No birds are found nesting in this Arctic-like 
region. The snow extends a good half mile down the 
mountain side and winter is in command. A wonderful 
contrast, and all caused by the difference in exposure. 

The scenery of Old Sour Dough is unusual and awe- 
inspiring, but more unusual are the weird and ever-chang- 
ing wonders which an invisible power is eternally throw- 
ing upon its age-old screen. 


the Elk 


BARNES 


tag will be taken from the carcass and forwarded to the 
Biological Survey, in order that a check may be made of 
the particular animal from which it was taken. 

There is a firm belief in the minds of many that at the 
present time some of the Jackson Hole elk are migrating 
eastward over the Continental Divide and down into the 
headwaters of the Shoshone River east of the park. There 
is also a general belief that there is a direct intermingling 
of the Jackson Hole herd with the park herd in the north- 
ern part of the park. This tagging will undoubtedly be 
of great value in working out future plans for the im- 
pfoved management of the elk herds in that vicinity, and 
it will be carried on to the fullest extent possible, with the 
limited appropriation and man-power that is available. 





Preserving Wilderness Beauty Along 
Forest Roads 


By Horace M. ALBRIGHT 


Superintendent, Yellowstone National Park 


N AUGUST last I received a letter from a man 
in the East who has long been an active friend 
of Yellowstone National Park. He expressed very 

emphatically his belief that the roadsides in the park 
should be cleared of the unsightly debris of stones, brush, 
and timber which had been thrown to either side when 
the roads were constructed. This man placed his finger 
upon a problem which confronts both federal and state 
agencies in the building of roads through forested regions. 
It is more the rule than the exception that in estimating 
the cost of roads in such regions no account is taken of 
the need of clearing up the roadsides and restoring natural 
forest conditions. As a result, the beauty of the high- 





ways and the country which they penetrate is too often 
marred by the unsightly appearance of the roadsides. 

In replying to our friend, I naturally explained that the 
work of cleaning up our roadways could not be undertaken 
because no appropriations had been provided for that pur- 
pose. He asked me how much the work would cost. I 
told him that I had no data available for making an esti- 
mate, that the cleaning up of unsightly roadside conditions 
is a problem of first magnitude, and that experimental 
work ought to be done at once to determine approximate 
cost. To my surprise, he wired me to begin at once, and 
at his expense, the cleaning up of two half-mile sections. 

Consequently, on September 13, a small crew under a 


‘ 


Photograph by J. E. Haynes, St. Paul 


1—A TYPICAL STRIP OF ROADSIDE BEFORE THE “CLEANING-UP” EXPERIMENT WAS TRIED 
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good foreman was assigned to the work. Two half-mile 
sections were selected on the road between Mammoth 
Hot Springs and Norris Junction, one to determine the 
cost of clearing the roadside where the debris was ex- 
tremely heavy and the other where it was light. 

The roadsides involving the heavy work were extremely 
unsightly, being littered with logs and debris removed 
from the right-of-way of the road when cleared over 30 
years ago. The adjacent forests were likewise littered 
with dead and down timber. Young growth was stifled 
completely by the litter, and the whole appearance of the 
roadsides was most offensive to the eye. 

It was a tremendous task to clean up this section. Photo- 
graph 1 shows the condition of about three-tenths of the 
section, when work was undertaken. Photograph 2 shows 
the completed work. The whole appearance of the road- 
side was changed, and with the telephone poles gone, too, 
the forests adjacent were and are beautiful and most 
pleasing to observe. 

The section of the road involving light clean-up work 
was vastly easier to improve than the other section. The 
roadsides here were littered with smaller logs, less brush, 
and here and there there were open spaces with little or 


Photograph by J. E. Haynes, St. Paul 
2—A SECOND FLASH OF THE SAME ROAD, SHOWING THE RESULTS OF THE EXPERIMENT 


no debris. ‘There were a few stumps and dead trees to 
remove. On account of the open spaces, it was some- 
times necessary to go back farther from the road with 
the clean-up work than we had to do where there was 
timber. 

There are still some items of expense to be reported, 
but, as the record now indicates, the total cost of the work 
will be approximately as follows: 





Heavy clean-up, one-half mile_...------------- $880 
Light clean-up, one-half mile._..-.------------ 240 
‘Petal eoet. 2322 i eh $1,120 


As a result of these experiments, we believe the road- 
sides in the park can be properly cleaned up for the fol- 
lowing unit costs: 


Heavy clean-up work, per mile__-_--__- $1,600-$1,700 
Light clean-up work, per mile_.-.-_--- 400- 475 
Very light clean-up work, per mile_-_--- 50- 100 


The transformation in the appearance of the roadsides 
wrought by the clean-up work is most impressive. I am 
sure that if the public-spirited gentleman who made this 
work possible could see the results of his generosity he 
would experience a thrill of intense pride. 








The Rarest Bear in the World 


By Francis Dickie 


ARLY last September two Indians landed on the in- 
frequently visited shores of Princess Royal Island, 
which lies off the coast of British Columbia a little 

The Indians, in search of game, 

The mother bear 

The Indians 


south of Prince Rupert. 
came upon a mother bear and two cubs. 
ran away and the two cubs climbed a tree. 
They brought it to 


succeeded in capturing one of them. 
It was a tiny white 


the pulp settlement of Powell River. 
hear cub, whose photograph is printed herewith, and be- 
cause it was found to have brown eyes instead of pink, 
it has attracted scientific interest far and wide. It appears 
that this little bear has indeed 
settled a scientific dispute of 
long standing. 

For twenty years, it seems, 
scientists have been at odds 
among themselves as to 
whether there really existed on 
the two wild islands off the 
British Columbian coast a 
strange and mysterious white 
species of bear found nowhere 
else in the world. One set of 
authorities claimed that the 
alleged new species was merely 
an albino; another set that it 
was a distinct species. If a 
new species, it certainly had 
the distinction of being the 
rarest bear in the world and 
one of the most romantic sub- 
jects in the story of natural history. 
immediate family were extremely limited in number: and 
in habitat, and the little white cub captured by the Indians 
last September is said to be the only one in captivity. 

When the cub was brought to the pulp settlement at 
Powell River it was bought by a Virginian named O. W. 
Flowers, who took it to the city of Vancouver, where it 
was seized summarily by the Game Commission, which 
shipped it to Francis Kermode, Director of the Museum 
at Victoria, after whom the species had been named. The 
government made him custodian, and it was a big moment 
in the life of the director when the bear reached him. 
The very first thing he did was to lift the head of the 
friendly little animal high into the sunlight, and when he 
looked into its eyes and saw that they were brown, his 
heart leaped with joy. The long controversy over the 
species was ended and the species had been proven. Had 
its eyes been pink in color, he would have had to admit 


The members of its 


that the bear was merely an albino. 
A brief history of this rarest bear in the world, which 
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can now claim as its undoubted scientific name Ursus 
Kermodei, runs as follows: 

From time to time in the past twenty-five years white- 
hear skins of very small size have been drifting into the 
fur markets of the world without attracting any particular 
attention, as they were believed to be baby polar bear. 
The first skin of an inland white bear that happened to 
fall into the hands of a naturalist was discovered and pur- 
chased by Dr. W. T. Hornaday, the eminent zoologist and 
Director of the New York Zoological Park, in a fur store 
His examination satisfied him that this was 
not a polar bear, but repre- 
sented something absolutely 
new; but, not wishing to base 
a new species on a single speci- 
men, the skin was held for 
several years, pending further 


in Victoria. 


developments. The investiga- 
tion to determine the facts 


yas taken up vigorously by 
Francis Kermode, Director of 
the Museum at Victoria, Brit- 
ish Columbia. Skins of the 
same animal, representing an 
adult female and two cubs, 
were sent to Dr. Hornaday, 
who thought them quite sufh- 
cient to justify description of 
them as a new species, and it 
was christened Ursus Ker- 
modei. 

The examination of Dr. Hornaday and the research of 
Director Kermode showed that the new species was much 
smaller than the black bear. The color was a pure creamy 
white, with no hair of any other color showing. The teeth 
differed greatly from the polar and the ears were very small. 

In spite of the facts announced by Dr. Hornaday and 
Director Kermode, the entire scientific world did not ac- 
cept the new species as proven. The islands, Princess 
Royal and Gribble, are fairly large and so rocky and 
wooded as to make hunting exceedingly difficult. The 
bears were so few that only about thirty skins were ever 
sent to the outside world, and prior to the cub taken alive 
in September, no live specimen had been obtained to be 
studied by scientists. A few stuffed specimens were in 
museums in the United States, Canada, and England. 
Upon these as evidence, one group of naturalists accepted 
the species as proven, while an opposing group claimed 
the bears were merely albinos. Despite the improbability 
of so many albinos springing from one place, this group 
held to their claim until the controversy was finally settled 
by the capture of the cub in September. 
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IFTY years ago a red-headed kid 
used’ to lie by nights in the loft 
room of his father’s Ohio cabin, 


studying through the chinks 
in the roof the twinkling 
stars and the mysterious 
something which, to him, 
seemed to move behind the 
twinkling. Lying there, the 
boy Miner groped for and 
caught the vision of the Un- 


seen, without whose help and 





A Missionary to 
Bird Land 


By DoucLas OLIVER 





A UNIQUE PICTURE SHOWING JACK MINER LIBERATING TWO WILD GEESE. EACH 
BIRD WEARS AN ALUMINUM TAG, CARRYING MINER’S ADDRESS AND A VERSE OF 
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A SNAPSHOT TAKEN FROM A WINDOW OF .THE MINER DINING 


ROOM. THE BIRDS ARE ALL WILD AND BELONG TO “MISS CANADA” 
AND “UNCLE SAM” 


SCRIPTURE 


guidance the cobbled roads of trial and tribulation 
are not easily bested. 


The red-headed kid is gray today, but 


his heart is still the heart of the Ohio 


cahin 


youngster and his name is 


still plain Jack Miner, and for 





him the vision is still undimmed. 


“I’ve got nothing to boast of,” 


Jack Miner says. “Back of me 
always has been the powerful 
hand of the Unseen.” 

It takes courage to talk like 
that these days, but Jack Miner is 
a courageous chap, as one handshake 
with him will convince you. 

This, in brief, is the story of Jack 
Miner—the story of a man who has climbed 
to the pinnacle of success over a road cob- 
bled with adversities. Hard work, you say, 
as you glance back along the route by 
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WILD GEESE FEEDING FROM JACK MINER’S HAND. THE 
ALUMINUM BAND ON THE FOOT OF THE GOOSE CAN BE 
PLAINLY SEEN 


which he came, but Miner unhesitatingly differs with you. 

“Work?” he says. “I have done no work. Work con- 
sists of doing something you don’t want to do.” 

Yet Miner, to borrow his own phraseology, is always 
busy and always happy—so much so that he expects to 
live one hundred years or die in the attempt. 

To know him is to love him—and thousands do. Spring 
and summer bring hundreds of visitors, weekly, to the 
world-famed Miner Bird Sanctuary on the north shore of 
Lake Erie, one mile from the pretty Ontario town of 
Kingsville. 

Why do they come? 
glimpse of the wonderful work Miner has done in estab- 
lishing a better relationship between man and the fowls 
of the air. 

Permit me to digress. 

In 1903 Jack Miner shot for the market. 
Today his gun’s in the attic. Game birds 
once shunned him as_ something 
plague-stricken. Now they come 
at his beck and call. Back in 
1903 Miner commenced to rea- 
son. The fowls of the air hated 
him, he knew. But, if they 
could learn to hate, they could 
surely learn to love. Jack Miner 


Primarily, no doubt, to get a 


reasoned correctly. 

Go now to Jack Miner’s 
place—the Halfway House for 
the Canada goose, up from the 
Carolinas for Hudson Bay and 
the nesting grounds. 

He secured thousands of 
evergreen trees from the Gov- 
ernment and, using native trees 
as well, prosecuted his work of 


AND IN THE NEAR-BY 


OF THE 





THE HOME OF JACK MINER. BEAUTIFULLY TREE 
SHADED, IT IS IN ITSELF A REFUGE FOR THE 
BIRDS. WINDING ABOUT THE MINER BIRD HAVEN 


LINED AND ROSE-COVERED PATHS. THE PLACE 
IS KNOWN AS THE LARGEST OUTDOOR FLOWER 
GARDEN IN CANADA. THE LOVELY ROSE ARBOR 
ARCHES OVER A PATH LEADING FROM THE 
PUBLIC HIGHWAY TO HIS “HOUSE BY THE SIDE 


beautifying his surroundings, until he had trans- 
formed what was an ordinary farm of two hun- 
dred acres, without one attractive feature, into a 
place which would arrest the attention of the pas- 
ser-by and which formed a veritable paradise for 
birds and waterfowl. There is probably no spot 
in western Ontario, if indeed in the entire prov- 
ince, that attracts to itself, season after season, 
the thousands of visitors—distinguished men and 
women of Canada and the United States—that 
come to see the Miner Bird Sanctuary. 

The geese are dropping in by hundreds daily. 

Just think! In 1904 Miner had a half dozen 
wing-clipped geese roaming around an old pond 
he had dug for them. He told his neighbors he 
was experimenting; that in time he could bring 
more geese. They laughed at him. No geese 
came in 1905, nor 1906, nor 1907. Jack Miner 
was now the mark of the countryside. But he 
had his inning in April of 1908, when a good- 
sized flock of Hudson Bay-bound visitors dropped 
in with the wing-clipped fellows for feed and 
shelter. In May of that year they went away, but re- 
turned the following spring, bringing relatives and friends 
with them. That has been the way of it ever since—more 
geese each spring. Last April, Miner was unable to esti- 
mate the number on his place. 

A word about his missionary work. Dozens of geese, 
trapped at the farm, leave with aluminum leg bands, one 
side of which bears the message: “Return to Box 32, 
Jack Miner, Kingsville, Ontario,” and the other a verse 
from Scripture. Many of these geese are killed. Up 
around Hudson Bay the Eskimos, into whose hands many 
of the aluminum tags come, profess deep interest and 
reverence for the Scripture verses. And by similarly 
treating ducks, which also flock to his sanctuary, Miner 
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has appealed to many people in the Southern 
States, as a return letter from a convicted 
forger-murderer in a prison down there testifies. 

A soldier boy, off for overseas in ’17, wrote 
Miner, saying: 

“Should I live I would be pleased to come and 
see you some day. Enclosed please find the tag 
I took from the duck’s leg.” 
the duck had carried for a year prior to deliy- 
ering it to the soldier lad bore the Scripture 
message: “For me to live is Christ, and to die 


” 


The tag which 


is gain. Philippians 1: 21. 

What Miner has done with the geese and 
ducks he has done with insectivorous birds. 
Any visitor at Miner’s, children par- 
ticularly, delight in it—can feed the 
robins. A tap of the spoon on the 
custard bowl 
come flocking to the white-topped 
table at which the ceremony is per- 
formed always. 

There was a time—and not far 
distant, either—when the finger of ridicule was pointed 
openly at Miner. Neighbor folks scoffed at his peculiar 
ideas and the Ontario Government evidenced little interest 
He was not 


and these songsters 


in the good work he was endeavoring to do. 
a man of means; his tile yard was not exactly a paying 
proposition. The geese and quail were getting more and 
more numerous and feed was expensive. Did he stint 
himself in order that his feathered friends might be cared 

The fact is known, however, that the 
But a grim stick-to-itiveness held Miner 
The neighbors 


for? I wonder! 
pinch was felt. 
up, and eventually on top he crawled. 
perked up and appealed to the government that a sanc- 
tuary with the Miner place as hub on a two-mile radius 
be established. It was. Subsequently the government set 
aside a small amount each year for the care and feeding 
of the Miner geese, which subsidy has been increased 
some of late. 

So tourists—as many as 1,500 in a single holiday, the 
record—flock to the Miner farm, primarily, no doubt, to 
get a glimpse of the bird life there. And they shake Jack 
Miner’s hand and are glad of it, for there is something 
about this rugged fellow that makes one feel he’s glad to 
be alive. And with the same courtesy and privileges he 
might extend to Calvin Coolidge or Henry Ford or Tyrus 
Cobb—they’re all friends of his and his work—he takes 
them about the place and opens up their eyes. For beauty 
is there, too, in trees and shrubbery and ornamental ponds 





and walks and, later, in roses by the million. 

The visitors come away with the deep-rooted resolve 
to go back some time. They can’t help it. Their liking 
for the man Miner is spontaneous. Everyone’s is. 

Jack Miner says: “I like birds, but boys better—if we 
only understood them.” 

Jack Miner is going the right way to know them better. 
On his place is a little park and ball field which the great 
Ty Cobb, of the Detroit Tigers, laid out for him. On 
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JACK MINER CATCHES THE GEESE FOR 

TAGGING BEFORE LIBERATION. THE IN- 

SET SHOWS THE SORT OF TAG USED. IT 

IS SAID THAT JACK MINER IS THE FIRST 

MAN IN AMERICA TO USE THE FOWLS OF 
THE AIR AS MISSIONARIES 


summer evenings the park rings with clean-hearted laugh- 
ter—the laughter of boys down from town for a taste of 
the Miner spirit. 

“And where there’s one boy,” says Miner, “there’s 
bound to be two girls.” 

What has Jack Miner done? I’ve tried to tell you, 
briefly. 

And doing? Well, Jack Miner’s lecture tours now 
carry him the length and breadth of Canada and through 
various sections of the United States. In the city of Win- 
nipeg he spoke to 13,000 people in three days, five thou- 
sand more than Lloyd George, Britain’s war premier, 
addressed in a similar time there. Miner has given his 
celebrated lecture before three Presidents of the United 
States and almost every Canadian of note. 

Jack Miner has written a book. Recently off the press, 
it has met an unprecedented welcome and is in great de- 
mand. Written very much as he talks, it is full of interest 
and valuable information, and Mr. Miner’s plan is to de- 
vote the proceeds from its sale and from his lectures to the 
development and continuation of his splendid work in the 
interest of the birds. 

Uncle Jack Miner, as he is known to every Canadian 
school boy and girl, has worked hard, although he denies 
it. Fifteen years ago, or about, he could neither read a 
newspaper nor write his own name. Let that sink in, 
please. ‘Then, at the first opportunity, listen to him on the 
lecture platform or read his “Jack Miner and the Birds.” 

You won’t be able to understand it at first. Meet him, 
however, and you will. For behind the rough exterior of 
this big, lovable chap with the red head gone gray is still 
the heart of the boy who dreamed success and went after 
it, who dreams it now and will go after it—the spirit of the 
youngster who, looking up through the chinks in the roof 
of the old Ohio cabin, saw the twinkling stars and behind 
them the vision of the Unseen, without whose help even 
patience and perseverance cannot conquer. 





Pennsylvania’s Plan to Purify Her Streams 


By RosBert Y. STUART 


Secretary Pennsylvania Department of Forests and Waters 


HE advance of industrial progress in America has 

left in its wake the polluted stream as well as the 

devastated forest. In the rush for material accom- 
plishment and production at low cost, and in the desire 
to rid our local communities of liquid filth and waste most 
conveniently and at least cost, our streams have been 
made “dumping grounds.” The large measure of indus- 
trial prosperity that has come to us has brought with it an 
increasingly acute depreciation of stream quality. 

For years the question has been asked, What is to be 
done ahout it? Are our communities to be denied the 
use of streams to rid themselves of human waste detri- 
mental to their health? Are industries, the pulse of our 
communities, to be stifled for lack of a practical means 
to get rid of their offensive wastes? Are enterprises, 
upon which individuals and groups are dependent for 
their livelihood, to be curtailed because they are responsi- 
ble for the destruction of fish or for offensive odors in 


streams? It is a serious thing to raise any barrier against 





industrial progress or the opportunity for citizens to earn 
an honest livelihood. 

There has been some check, of course, against certain 
Public-health services have 


forms of stream pollution. 
zealously guarded streams from forms of wastes which 
constitute a menace to the public health, regardless of 
the cost entailed to prevent such pollution. It is abso- 
lutely essential that the public health be safeguarded. 
Such drastic action, however, has not been taken to rid 
the streams of other forms of pollution the damage from 
which seemed of less moment than the loss of needed pro- 
duction from industry or the free exercise of opportunity 
to maintain a community or to conduct an honest busi- 
ness. The point of permissive stream pollution, in other 
than its public-health phase, has been generally accepted 
as the limit to which remedial measures are deemed “prac- 
ticable and reasonable.” If practicable and reasonable 
methods of preventing pollution could not be taken, the 


offender has been permitted to continue operating, subject 
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REALIZING THAT THE PROTECTION OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH IS ABSOLUTELY ESSENTIAL, THE SANITARY 


WATER BOARD OF PENNSYLVANIA IS STEADILY WORKING TO SAFEGUARD, TO THE LIMIT OF ITS POWERS, OVER 

ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND MILES OF STREAMS OF THE STATE, THE REGULAR FLOW OF WHICH IS AFFECTED 

TO A GREATER OR LESS EXTENT BY 2,500 INDUSTRIAL PLANTS REPRESENTING A CAPITAL INVESTMENT OF ONE 
BILLION DOLLARS 
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IN THE SOLUTION OF HER SERIOUS STREAM-POLLUTION PROBLEM, PENNSYLVANIA HAS ALREADY CLASSIFIED 


OVER 3,400 MILES OF STREAM AS “CLASS A”—THAT 


IS, NON-POLLUTED. ‘THE MOST REASONABLE AND PRAC- 


TICABLE METHODS ARE BEING EMPLOYED BY THE BOARD IN APPLYING REMEDIAL MEASURES, AND THE CO- 
OPERATION OF AFFECTED INDUSTRIES IS BEING SOUGHT 


to such damages as could be properly brought against him 
under existing law. 

Pennsylvania, in common with other industrial states, 
faces a serious stream-pollution problem. It now pro- 
poses to meet it in a comprehensive, intelligent, and con- 
structive way. For years it had dealt with it by law and 
department jurisdiction applicable to specific phases of 
stream pollution. The Department of Health had cer- 
tain powers in preventing pollution from sewage; the 
3oard of Fish Commissioners had certain powers to pre- 
vent pollution harmful to fish; the Water Supply Com- 
mission had certain powers to prevent stream obstruction ; 
and the Public Service Commission in protecting the 
interests of the public in its use of water. The disadvan- 
tages in applying corrective measures in stream pollution, 
under decentralized authority of this kind, are readily 
apparent. It so frequently happens that stream pollution 
involves the public interest in all of the respects cited. 

Under the Reorganization Act of June 7, 1923, there 
was created in Pennsylvania a Sanitary Water Board, 
the personnel of which comprises the Secretary of Health 
as chairman, the Commissioner of Fisheries, the Secre- 
tary of Forests and Waters, the Attorney General, and 
the chairman of the Public Service Commission. The 
board is given the powers heretofore exercised by the 
separate administrative bodies concerned in the preven- 


tion of stream pollution. The act brought within the 
scope of an official group the safeguarding, to the limit 
of its powers, of over one hundred thousand miles of 
streams, the total average flow of which is at the rate of 
2,600,000,000 gallons an hour, affected to a greater or 
less extent by twenty-five hundred industrial plants, rep- 
resenting a capital investment of one billion dollars and 
yielding products averaging $1,500,000,000 a year. 

Realizing the enormity of its task, its responsibility in 
the protection of the broad public interest, and the neces- 
sity for non-discriminatory action, the board proceeded 
to the preparation of a comprehensive plan of stream sur- 
vey. It was decided, in effect, that non-polluted streams 
should be kept so; that streams partly polluted should be 
cleared up as rapidly as feasible, and that grossly polluted 
streams should be kept clean within the limit of public 
safety. Expressed in another way, the board decided. to 
make a stand against further stream pollution and apply 
remedial measures in the prevention of existing stream 
pollution after intelligent survey and study. 

The plan provides for the classification of all streams 
and portions of streams in the state according to their 
degree of pollution. Classification of streams at their 
source was immediately undertaken by available state 
personnel on the principle that non-polluted streams or 
portions of streams will be found, as a rule, at or near 
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the headwaters. It permits not only a systematic survey 
of each stream, but reveals the highest point in the 
stream at which pollution occurs, thus developing the 
particular point from which a start in clearing up that 
stream can be effectively made. The agency may be a 
tannery, a sawmill, a creamery, a sand and gravel pit, a 
pulp and paper mill, or one of a hundred sources through 
which pollution may occur. There arises immediately 
from the survey the specific problem of dealing effec- 
tively and adequately with that form of pollution, what- 
ever it may be. 

Over 3,400 miles of stream have already been classified 
as “Class A”— i. e., non-polluted—by the Sanitary Water 
Board. The conduct of this work has brought to light, 
as was to be expected, numerous cases of pollution. 
Those of the clearly preventable type lead to action by 
the board for prompt abatement. Others involve harm- 
ful pollutions from communities and industrial plants 
which maintain that-no reasonable and practicable method 
has been found to render the waste harmless to the stream. 
Thus the issue of what is practicable and reasonable as 
to those forms of pollution is clearly raised, and at a 
point where the application of remedial measures will 
assure an increased mileage of unpolluted waters. While 
much good can be done by preventing pollution at inter- 
mediate points on a stream otherwise polluted, real prog- 
ress is made when the initial contributing sources of 





pollution are successively removed. 

Complex as the problem is, the extent to which Nature 
can help renders it less difficult. Water and air are nor- 
mally pure for man’s consumption. The running stream 
in its natural condition tends to purify itself. Further, 
there are conditions under which pollution in one form 
entering a stream is neutralized on contact with another 
form of pollution. This play of natural forces is recog- 
nized as a valuable ally, both in stream utilization essen- 
tial for human needs and in the abatement of stream 
pollution. We should certainly take full advantage of 
Nature’s assistance in these respects. : 

Since there is a cause for each form of pollution, its 
determination is necessary for remedial action. The 


study necessary to arrive at the facts may frequently 
lead to a comparatively simple solution of a problem. In 
stream pollution particularly too little study has been 
given to the probable means open to prevent the pollu- 
tion. The progressive industries have in many instances, 
through their research staffs, reduced pollution by the 
elimination profitably of certain ingredients harmful to 
the streams, but the incentive to this effort has been 
largely to reduce the cost of operation or to save a valu- 
able product otherwise lost. There is needed the addi- 
tional incentive by industry to avoid stream pollution as a 
measure of obligation to the public. 

Realizing the assistance which industries can render 
financially and through their scientific staffs in determin- 
ing means, profitable or unprofitable, of preventing harm- 
ful effluents from entering the streams, the Sanitary 
Water Board has sought the co-operation of those indus- 
tries which are the main offenders. The response received 
has been highly gratifying. A co-operative agreement is 
now in effect with sole-leather tanners by which, at their 
expense, under state supervision, ¢xperiments will be 
conducted with the view of eliminating harmful ingredi- 
ents in the effluents from their plants. Conferences to a 
similar end have been held with representatives of other 
industries with promising results. There has been a will- 
ingness shown to join in a constructive effort to meet the 
stream-pollution problem. Therein lies the greatest hope 
of clearing up our streams. 

The board is not under the delusion that it can accom- 
plish immediately the purpose for which it was created. 
It is digging to the bedrock of stream pollution. It be- 
lieves that intelligent study which will encompass a knowl- 
edge of the stream pollution in the state and of ways and 
means by which it can be prevented, is the method by 
which the greatest continuing progress will be attained. 
It believes also that public sentiment will further stimu- 
late public and private effort to make and keep our 
streams clear. The creation of the board is a clear indi- 
cation of that growing public demand for intelligent, 
effective treatment of our stream-pollution problems. 





22, 1925. 


to attend, if at all possible. 


Illinois. 





The Annual Meeting 


The Annual Meeting of the American Forestry Association is to be held in Chicago on January 
This meeting will celebrate the 50th anniversary of the Association, and members are urged 


The sessions will be held at the Hamilton Club and an extremely interesting program has been 
prepared. The detailed announcement will be found on page 50 of this issue. 
banquet at the Hamilton Club, the cover charge for which is $3. Requests for reservations should 
be made as early as possible, and addressed to Mr. E. F. Dodge, Union League Club, Chicago, 


There is to be a 
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EDITORIAL 





The Budget and the New Forestry Act 


XPENDITURES under the new Clarke-McNary 

Forestry Act took their first tangible form on Decem- 
ber 2, when the President submitted to Congress the fed- 
eral budget for the forthcoming fiscal year. The items 
under this act were included in the expenditures recom- 
mended for the Department of Agriculture, and are as 
follows: For co-operation with the states in forest-fire 
prevention and suppression, $660,000; for co-operative 
farm forestry, $50,000; for the distribution of planting 
stock to farmers, $50,000; and for the purchase of land 
for National Forest purposes, $1,000,000. 

These recommended expenditures do not, however. rep- 
resent a net increase in the forestry budget of the Federal 
Government. ‘The item of $660,000 for forest-fire co- 
operation with the states is in contrast with an appropri- 
ation of approximately $402,000, made last year under 
the provisions of the Weeks Law; so that the net increase 
for the next fiscal year, as recommended by the Bureau 
of the Budget, amounts to approximately $258,000, and 
all of the forest-fire co-operative work will be under the 
section of the Clarke-McNary Act providing for that 
activity. The allotments to the states will be contingent 
upon the states matching them dollar for dollar. The 


‘recommended appropriation of $1,000,000 for the pur- 


chase of forest lands represents an increase of approxi- 
mately $180,000 over the sums made available for the 


present year. The two items of $50,000 each for co- 
operative farm forestry and distribution of tree-planting 
stock are new items and represent net increases. 

That the Bureau of the Budget in its recommendations 
has not provided in a larger way for the operation of the 
new Clarke-McNary Act is unfortunate, particularly in 
respect to forest fires and the acquisition of forest lands 
in the eastern half of the United States. The bill, it will 
be recalled, authorizes the Federal Government to ap- 
priate annually for co-operative fire protection up to 

500,000. In view of the undisputed national need of 
saving our forests from fire, it was hoped that the Bureau 
of the Budget would accept the recommendation of the 
Secretary of Agriculture that $1,000,000 should be made 
available under the act the first year. This is the amount 
which the Forest Service believes can be spent effectively 
at this time in co-operation with the states. The object 
of the fire co-operative feature of the Clarke-McNary Act 
is to stimulate and develop better fire protection in the 
states than now exists. The failure of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to provide an amount at least equal to that which 
the states are prepared to match will, we think, defeat the 
most important purpose of the bill. It is hoped that when 
the item is considered by Congress it will be raised to the 
million-dollar mark. Every consideration, including that 
of long-time national economy, demands the increase. 
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Where the Nation Needs Forests 


T IS a common error to think that the exhaustion of 

our forests affects those industries only which are 
directly dependent upon the forest. The lumber in- 
dustry, which ranks among the nation’s “first five,” is 
the primary forest industry, but it merely converts the 
trees into forms suitable for use in further manufacture. 
From the sawmill the lumber goes in varying amounts 
to the building and woodworking trades, the automobile 
factories, the railroads, the coal and metal mines, and 


more than fifty other essential industries. It is difficult 


indeed to find a single industry that does not require 
wood in one or more stages of its manufacturing process. 
Even our newest, that of talking by wave-lengths, is draw- 
ing upon the forest. 

The building industry, one of the largest, converts the 
lumber into homes, the background of our American life. 
Right here wood plays the leading part in the social and 
industrial affairs of the country, for it forms the main 
material for 98 per cent of the homes and other build- 
ings in the rural sections of the United States, and 
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from 60 to 98 per cent of the homes in our cities. Be- 
tween the sawmill and the home is a chain of other 
industries, the life of which is wood—the planing mills, 
with plant and capital investments of over $360,000,000 ; 
the retail lumber yards in every community of the na- 
tion, numbering over forty thousand, employing one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand people, and represent- 
ing investments of a billion and a quarter dollars; the 
carpenter trade, with its million wage-earners; the fur- 
niture and cabinet industries, with annual products valued 
at more than half a billion dollars; the newspapers, with 
their staggering investments and payrolls. Back of all 
of these is the parent lumber industry, with some twenty- 
nine thousand manufacturing plants, capital investments 
aggregating $1,358,000,000, and a pay roll of close to a 
half million wage-earners, upon whom two or three mil- 
lion additional people are dependent. In the aggregate 
the lumber and wood-working industries represent a capi- 
tal investment of more than $3,500,000,000, and give em- 
ployment to more people than any other industry. 

That a permanent supply of wood is essential to the 
prosperity of these industries and the people who make 
their livelihood from them goes without saying. Their 
prosperity means the prosperity of the nation. !t should, 
therefore, be a matter of real concern that the geo- 
graphical location of our industries and of our remaining 


timber supply is at this moment seriously out of balance. 
Over three-fourths the capital invested in industry may be 
found in the region lying east of the Mississippi River 
and north of the Mason and Dixon line, and here one-half 
to three-fourths of the wood cut in our forests each year 
is consumed. Due to a hundred years of destructive lum- 
bering, the region today contains only 10 per cent of the 
nation’s balance of saw timber. The bulk of the re- 
mainder, or 61 per cent, is west of the Great Plains, and 
over 80 per cent of that is on the Pacific coast. For every 
two feet of lumber used in the territory in question, one 
foot must now be imported from distant ends of the 
country. The eastern half of the United States, on the 
other hand, is carrying over 90 per cent of the nation’s 
eighty-one million acres of denuded and non-productive 
forest land. 

However we may view the situation, the scales are 
decisively tilted against that portion of the United States 
where the need of wood and forests is greatest. Even 
a brief study of these conditions in their bearing upon 
industry in general and the prosperity of the nation as a 
whole should convince the most skeptical of the urgency 
of speeding up the work of forest reconstruction in the 
regions east of the Great Plains with a substantial system 


of National Forests. 


Up to Congress 


HE action of the Bureau of the Budget in recom- 

mending an appropriation of only $1,000,000 for the 
purchase of federal lands during the next fiscal year sub- 
stantiates the assertion of The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation that a definite fiscal policy for this work is impera- 
tive if substantial progress is to be made in providing for 
the forest needs of the nation. The amount recom- 
mended, it is true, represents an increase over the sum 
made available this year for the same work, but the 
increase, if the Budget Bureau’s recommendation is ap- 
proved by Congress, will be only $180,000. This increase 
is not sufficient to permit material enlargement of the 
work, and it will not, therefore, give substantial effect to 
the enlarged scope of forest-land purchases authorized by 
the new Clarke-McNary Forestry Act. 

As this magazine has repeatedly pointed out, the uncer- 
tain and varying appropriations for forest-land purchases 
and their relatively small character prevent the develop- 
ment and execution of the work on anything like the scale 
that forest preparedness demands. An important object 
of the new forestry act, which was passed by the largest 
majority ever given in Congress to a forestry measure, 
That this vote 


was to enlarge the scope of this work. 
reflected public sentiment seems well proven by the public 
response to the proposal of The American Forestry Asso- 


ciation that Congress define under the act a definite fiscal 
policy for its forest-land purchases. Since the publica- 
tion of this proposal in the December issue of this maga- 
zine, every mail has brought to the Editor’s desk endorse- 
ments and expressions of support from individuals and 
organizations in all parts of the country and representa- 
tive of a great variety of public and industrial interests. 
The public is well informed as to the need of this work. 
It desires it placed on a broader and more permanent 
basis. When forests are admittedly essential to industry, 
recreation, and national welfare, it is difficult to under- 
stand why the Bureau of the Budget singles out forest 
restoration from among other essential government ac- 
tivities, such as road-building and reclamation, as un- 
worthy of adequate support. Taking chances on the 
future wood supply is not good economy, either for indus- 
try or for the public, any more than is taking chances on 
life and property insurance good economy for the indi- 
vidual. Nothing short of a ten-year program of forest- 
land purchases, with annual expenditures of $3,000,000 
during the first five years, and $5,000,000 during the 
second five years, is the kind of insurance against timber 
famine and water depletion which the American public 
demands. It is now up to Congress to provide it. 
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Permanency in Forest Industries 


OREST thought in America is leaping forward. This 

was clearly reflected in the recent conference on the 
utilization of forest products, held in Washington in 
November. At this meeting men from widely different 
parts of the country sounded the common note that the 
forest industries of the United States must be made 
permanent. And the economic background of this thought 
was expressed by President Coolidge in these sentences : 

“The era of free wild timber is reaching its end. We 
can no longer depend on moving from one primeval forest 
to another. In the coming struggle for wood, economic 
survival among the forest industries will depend on eco- 
nomic fitness.” 

Not so many years ago it was taken for granted that 
our large sawmills are necessarily one-stand affairs, to be 
assembled overnight, and dissembled as quickly, in order 
to move along with the high tide of forest exploitation. 
This nomadic reputation of the sawmill naturally dis- 
couraged the idea of permanent forest communities, where 
timber harvest is made perpetual, and auxiliary forest in- 
dustries, such as woodworking factories, pulp mills, and 
distillation plants, are built up around the sawmill to 
utilize its waste. It created a gap between the two sets 
of industries, into which it threw the problem of complete 
wood utilization. With changing economic conditions 
the pendulum is now swinging the other way. ‘“Per- 
manency of operation” today marks the vanguard of 
thought and action among the more progressive forest 
people. 

Prof. R. T. Fisher, of the Harvard Forest, brought 
home to the conference that intensive utilization and in- 
tensive forestry go hand in hand. This interdependence 
has been clearly demonstrated at Petersham, Massachu- 
setts, where the Harvard Forest has been under intensive 


management for eighteen years, has shown a profit, and 
has contributed to the local wood-using industries. 

Less of forestry in the woods, perhaps, and more of 
waste utilization has taken place at Cloquet, Minnesota, 
where, according to Mr. H. Oldenburg, the.establishment 
of auxiliary plants for manufacturing toothpicks, ‘clothes- 
pins, wall board, balsam wood, and wood pulp has made 
possible the utilization of mill waste and so-called “weed 
woods,” such as birch, aspen, and jack pine—everything, 
in fact, except “the whisperings of the tree-tops.” The 
aim here has been to seek permanence through the group- 
ing of diversified wood-using industries near a supply of 
timber which will be continuous if properly managed. 

No less striking has been the attempt to put the waste- 
burner out of business at Bogalusa, Louisiana. Here, as 
Mr. A. C. Goodyear pointed out, it has been necessary 
to visualize timber as a crop, and the problem has been 
to keep industry going on the harvest available while the 
right rotation is being established in the woods. Full 
utilization, from bridge timber down to turpentine, helps 
to augment the quantity of forest products harvested, 
and so lengthen the time when it is necessary to cut the 
oncoming forest crops. 

The problem seems to be, “How shall the profitable 
practice of forestry and the permanence of forest industry 
be assured?” Given an adequate supply of timber to 
keep industry going for the first few years, close and 
complete utilization is part of the answer to this ques- 
tion; but Mr. Goodyear is right when he says, “We can 
say quite certainly that utilization alone will not give 
permanence. With it must go reforestation, fire protec- 
tion, and proper tax legislation. Utilization is just as 
essential as its three fellows; together thev are the big 
four of the forest problem.” 


Shenandoah National Park 


HE report of the Southern Appalachian National Park 
Committee, presented to Secretary of the Interior 
Hubert Work just as we go to press, and recommending 
as our twentieth National Park 800 square miles of the 
majestic Blue Ridge Mountains section of Virginia, is the 
result of eight months of painstaking and careful study 
by five expert and public-spirited men. 

The large number of areas brought to the attention of 
the committee made it necessary early in the study to 
eliminate sections of great scenic beauty which were less 
than 500 square miles in extent and to concentrate on those 
which combined favorable scenic features, size, and ac- 
cessibility. 

The area chosen lies between the Piedmont plateaus on 
the east and the historic Shenandoah Valley on-the west. 
Near its northern limit is the city of Front Royal and to 
the south lies Waynesboro. In time our people may view, 
from a proposed skyline drive along the Blue Ridge of 
“Shenandoah National Park,’ many battlefields of the 


Revolutionary and Civil War periods and the birthplaces 
of a number of our Presidents. On a clear day the view 
stretches away to the Washington Monument, the land- 
mark of our National Capital. 

As between the Smoky Mountains, in eastern Tennes- 
see, and the Blue Ridge in Virginia, the latter was chosen 
because of its greater accessibility. 

Much remains to be done in making a National Park 
out of the Blue Ridge Mountains. So far we have the 
desire, the decision, the enthusiasm, and a bill introduced 
by Congressman Henry W. Temple, of Pennsylvania, ask- 
ing Congress formally to establish the park, and request- 
ing an appropriation of $10,000 for the expenses of a 
committee to follow up the matter of acquiring the land. 
It is probable that some gifts of land will be made. The 
remainder of the area must be purchased. 

The desirability of Shenandoah National Park, with all 
that it carries in outdoor values for the American people, 
is widely recognized. It should have aggressive support. 
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PINE-BURR STORIES 


By EtotsE GERRY 
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IV. What Uncle Nathan Did 


T WAS not until Uncle Nathan came home from France, Then the long drive home began. Thomas Henry sat between 


after the war, that he and his nine-year-old nephew, father and Uncle Nathan. After they left town and turned 


el 


down through the 10-mile pine woods, Uncle Nathan began 
to talk excitedly to father about 
the forests he had seen in France 


Thomas Henry, really got acquainted. Thomas Henry 
had gone with father to the rail- 
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way station to meet the soldiers’ 
special train. A big brass band 
had played and everywhere flags 
had waved in the sunshine. 
Thomas Henry had almost want- 
ed to cry; it was the music that 
made him feel that way. After 
all, it was only because he was 
so glad Uncle Nathan and the 
others were coming home instead 
of being killed in the war. Every- 
body had cheered louder when 
Uncle Nathan got off the train. 
They all talked about some things 
he was wearing pinned on his 
coat. The French had given them 
to him because he was brave and 
saved some men from being killed. 
Father had fairly hugged Uncle 
Nathan and called him “Kid,” 
though every one else called him 
“Major.” Uncle Nathan set 
Thomas Henry on his shoulder; 
that had been great. It made 
him very proud, and from that 


height he could also see everything. 
were cheering him, too, and he waved his hat and shouted 


He felt as if people 


THOMAS HENRY AND SISTER ALICE 
HAD HELPED UNCLE NATHAN TO COL- 
LECT PINE BURS. THEY LAID THEM 
IN THE SUN ON THE SHED ROOF, SO 
THAT THEY WOULD DRY AND OPEN 
AND LET THE SEEDS FALL OUT 


after the other soldiers, as the train pulled out of the his terse rule. 
In the beginning, Uncle Nathan had gone to the forest 


station. 








and the care the French took of 
the trees, and how they always 
had young trees growing to take 
the place of the ones they cut. 
They can teach us a good deal, 
he insisted. Thomas Henry grew 
drowsy. He had gotten up be- 
fore light to go to town. He 
leaned back comfortably and felt 
Uncle Nathan’s strong arm hold- 
ing him cozily. They were nearly 
home when he woke up. “Well, 
anyhow, I’m going to try some 
experiments,’ Uncle Nathan was 
saying. “Let me do it, too,” 
Thomas Henry begged. “All 
right, old man,” his uncle replied, 
as he climbed out, ran up the 
path between the roses, picked 
mother up in his arms and kissed 
her. 

Now for four years Thomas 
Henry had been spending all the 
time he could with Uncle Nathan. 


School seemed so often to spoil some of their best trips, 
but his uncle had no use for truants. “Lessons first,” was 
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to where the tops lying on the ground still bore many 

tightly shut pine cones or burs, which were just about ready 

to open and let their winged seeds float away on the wind. 

a A few days later, when Thomas Henry was at school, 

7. Uncle Nathan had taken two men and they had gathered 

sacks and sacks of these pine burs and brought them home. 

They spread them on the roof in the sun, so that they would 

open and give up their seeds. Thomas Henry and his sister 

Alice had helped sweep these up and put them in bundles. 

In one place, where the burs had been riper on the trees, 

they had gone with big pans and by just tapping the cones 

the seeds had fallen out into the pans they held beneath. 

That first year 50 pounds of pine seed had been collected. 

Thomas Henry liked to gather the seeds; he liked to feel 

the wings of the seeds slip between his fingers when he 

had a sack full. He himself had collected 50 pounds this 

last year all alone, and was going to sell them to help pay 

his expenses at boarding school. Uncle Nathan had showed 

him how the seeds floated down and planted themselves; 

how, as they grew, one found the seed forced into the 
ground and the wing standing straight up in the air. 

Recently, one day they had driven in a Ford all morning 

long across acres of dry, barren, cut-over land that had been 

burned. They grew hot and 

thirsty, and still on every 

side the desolate sweep of 

waste land stretched out. 

A spring where Uncle Na- 

than used to drink was al- 








HE WATCHED AND PROTECTED FROM 

FIRE THE LITTLE TREES THAT LOOKED 

LIKE GRASS, WHEN THEY SPROUTED 

FROM THE SEEDS NATURE HAD 
PLANTED 


where the big old trees cast deep shadows. He had seemed 
to fairly feast his eyes on these fine, tall, straight trees with 
their green branches high, 
high up against the blue sky. 
One of those first days they 
had ridden to the woods on 
horseback, Thomas Henry’s 
pony, “Tricksy,” jogging 


<n LB 
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companionably along close to 
the side of Uncle Nathan’s 
black mare, “Queen.” When 
Uncle Nathan dismounted 
to examine some windfalls, 
“Queen” followed him like a 
dog, when he whistled to 
her. She had seemed as 
glad as the rest of the family 
to see him back, and had be- 
gun doing her tricks for him 
as soon as he had come into 
the pasture and called her 
to him. 

They had ridden through the woods that first day to a 


HE PLANTED SEEDS IN FURROWS OR TRANS- 

PLANTED LITTLE PINES A YEAR OR TWO OLD 

AND WATCHED THEM GROW BUSHY 
STRONG 


most dry and useless and 
the Ford steamed and 
boiled in hot distress. 
“Uncle Nathan,” said 
Thomas Henry, “if I was 
the legislature, I'd make a 
law that they couldn’t cut 
the trees and spoil every- 
thing.” “Well,” said Uncle 
Nathan, “I agree that they 
shouldn’t be allowed to 
spoil everything, but I want 
them to cut thetrees. Trees 
are a crop, just like corn and 
sugar cane, Thomas Henry. We need wood; you know I 
need some right now to build my new bungalow, and you 


AND 


place where a logging crew was cutting trees. Thomas 
Henry remembered how, just as they rode up, there had 
been a prolonged, rending crash, as a big tree fell. Then, 
in the stillness just after, they had heard the chock, chock 
of the woodman’s ax ringing at its work, and the whistle 
of the steam skidder, snorting as it loaded the logs on rail- 
way cars. Thomas Henry had been absorbed in watching 
a colored boy, mounted on a big mule, carrying out the 
cables to be attached to the logs to be loaded. How spryly 
he had picked his way among the bushy tops of the fallen 
trees. Every now and then he would jump his mount over 
a log that was in the way. He could see him in memory 
still, scurrying for dear life to get out of the path of the 
log, as it was jerked relentlessly to the track by the mighty 
force of the steam skidder. Thomas Henry would have 
liked to stay all day and watch the men, but Uncle Nathan 
had ridden on, zigzagging his way through the freshly felled 
green tops. 

They were looking for pine burs, it seemed. “There's a 
big mast this year,” Uncle Nathan had said, and had pointed 


(Continued on page 61) 
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HE WORKED WITH THE YOUNG TIM- 

BER, THINNING THE STAND WHERE 

THE TREES WERE TOO CLOSE TO- 
GETHER 
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Semi-Centennial to be a Notable Event 


Chicago Meeting of The American Forestry Association to Bring Together 
Prominent Conservationists from All Parts of the Country 


HE annual meeting of The American Forestry As- 

sociation, to be held in Chicago on January 22, 

promises to be the most important forestry gather- 
ing of the year. Marking the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Association, the meeting will indeed be a forestry jubilee. 
As local hosts, there will be the Illinois Forestry Associa- 
tion, the Hamilton Club, and the Union League Club, and 
men prominent in forestry and conservation, industry and 
public service, from different parts of the country will 
be in attendance. 

The meeting will be held at the Hamilton Club, 20 
South Dearborn Street. The morning session will begin 
at 10 o'clock, at which the meeting will be opened by an 
address by the Governor of Illinois, followed by addresses 
by Mr. George D. Pratt, President of The American 
Forestry Association, and Doctor Henry C. Cowles, of 
the University of Chicago, who is President of the Illinois 
Forestry Association. The remainder of the morning 
session will be devoted to a discussion of the forest situa- 
tion in Illinois. The afternoon session will be devoted 
to the single subject of how better co-operation in forest- 
fire protection may be developed under the Clarke- McNary 
Act. In the evening there will be a banquet at 7 o'clock, 
at which the need of National Forests for the Middle 
West will be the keynote. 

Among the men who will speak at the meeting, in 
addition to those already mentioned, are former Governor 
Frank O. Lowden, Henry S. Graves, Provost of Yale 
University ; William B. Greeley, Chief of the United States 
Forest Service; EF. T. Allen, of the Western Forestry 
and Conservation Association; David L. Goodwillie, 
chairman of the Forestry Committee of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce; Colonel R. R. McCormick, of 
the Chicago Tribune; Doctor Wilson Compton, of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Association; Chauncy 





J. Hamlin, chairman, National Conference on Outdoor 
Recreation ; George W. Sisson, American Pulp and Paper 
Association; Herman Lunden, of the Michigan Conserva- 
tion Commission ; Will Dilg, of the Izaak Walton League ; 
Raphael Zon, Director, Lake States Forest Experiment 
Station; G. M. Conzet, State Forester of Minnesota, and 
P. S. Lovejoy, Secretary, Michigan Forestry Association. 

The evening banquet will be held at the Hamilton Club 
and will be an especially delightful event. There will be 
good music, and following the after-dinner speeches “A 
Forest Axiom,” a new reel of the United States Forest 
Service, will be shown for the first time outside of Wash- 
ington, D. C. The cover charge for the dinner is $3. 
Reservations should be made as early as possible by writ- 
ing Mr. E. F. Dodge, Union League Club, Chicago. 

The members of the Association will be interested to 
know that Chicago has been chosen as the place of meet- 
ing because it was in that city, almost fifty years ago— 
on September 10, 1875, to be exact—that The American 
Forestry Association was first organized. Out of a little 
gathering of patriotic men and women, called together 
by Dr. John A. Warder, of Ohio, this great national body 
has grown, and for fifty years has battled to inculcate the 
gospel of forest conservation in the minds of the Ameri- 
can people. From the earliest days of its inception, when 
it had the hardihood to declare as its object “the protec- 
tion of the existing forests of the country from unneces- 
sary waste, and the promotion of the propagation and 
planting of useful trees,” it has steadfastly stressed the 
immense importance of forestry to the people and devoted 
its efforts to the development of public thought and knowl- 
edge along the most practical lines. Its activities and 
accomplishments are a record of which its members may 
well be proud, and it stands today in the vanguard of 
the movement for the betterment of forestry in America. 
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A PLANTING OF TEN THOUSAND 
DAFFODIL ‘BULBS IN THE WOODLANDS 


Doesn't this inspire a desire to beautify your woodlands a bit this Fall? Bluebells of Scotland, 
and Daffodils as well, will flaunt their gay colors in greeting to Spring—even before the new 
grass has lost its tender green—because the fortunate owner of this lovely woodland used a little 
forethought and planted the bulbs of these earliest Spring flowers. To brighten the Spring 
landscape of your tree parks, the bulbs should be planted not later than September in our 
Northern latitudes). AS PERMANENT AS THE TREES—and as hardy—freezing does not 


hurt them. 


In Florida and California, or on the Riveria, you may now plant Daffodils in great numbers, so that the meadows and 
woodlands at home will be ablaze in the Springtime with rays of imprisoned sunshine, white, blue, and gold. 


Owners of woodland estates need only send Mr. Lawler the size of the land to be planted, and he will attend to details 
of number of each variety, and will send planting directions to insure best results. Now is the time to place orders, 
as bulbs are dug and shipped only to fill orders on file. SIMPLY FILL OUT THE BLANK—noting the size of the 
tract to be planted. 





LAWLER’S cAMERICAN-GROWN BULBS 


DAFFODILS for NATURALIZING in woods or pastures at a price that allows planting by the Cc O U P Oo N 
thousands. Small bulbs, offsets, etc., just right for planting, $25 per bushel of 35 lbs. 
CONSPICUUS—Refined flower, broad, soft petals and wide-mouthed cup of yellow with a GEORGE LAWLER 
distinct rim of orange scarlet. $6.00 per hundred, $45 per thousand, $30 per bushel. 
, , GARDENVILLE 

SIR WATKIN—Four inches across, petals pale yellow, cup of bright yellow, frequently tinged 

with orange. $7.50 per hundred, $65 per thousand, $35 per bushel. Tacoma, Washington 
BLUEBELLS OR WOOD HYACINTH—Having trusses or spikes of porcelain blue, bell-like 


flowers that delight to grow in the shade as well as in the open. $4.00 per hundred, $25 per 
thousand, $25 per bushel. 








[] You may send me information 


for planting .... acres of Daffo- 
VICTORIA—Large flower, creamy white perianth, bright yellow trumpet. $7.50 per hundred, dils, or other bulbs. 
$65 per thousand, $35 per bushel. 


RECURVUS—Small flower, reflexing white petals, brilliant red eye. $4.00 per hundred, $30 0) You may reserve for me 1925 
per thousand, $25 per bushel. bulbs to be shipped at best time, 


¢ All bushel prices are for small planting stock cAll prices F.O. B. fast freight Tacoma in varieties and quant: —_ 
able for .... acres in this lo- 


Write to: cality. 


George Lawler, Bulb Grower, Dept. A 
Gardenville, Tacoma, Washington, U. S. A. 
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Forests As National Playgrounds 


(Continued from page 28) 


to National Park administration. Once selected, ways 
and means must be found to make of such area a Na- 
tional Park. 

Whatever the final developments in this direction may 
be, no interested observer can travel in the southeast now 
without noting widespread public misconception as to na- 
tional parks, their purposes and forms of use and service; 
impossible expectations as to what a local National Park 
would do for the region, and sorry public confusion be- 
tween National Park and National Forest. Many good 
people up and down the Appalachians talk expectantly 
of an immediate Appalachian National Park a thousand 
square miles in extent. They have told me how this Na- 
tional Park (always in their own locality) will quickly 
be developed with a network of highways; how hunting 
and fishing will be improved and available for all, and 
of the great influx of tourists which will follow. Rare 
indeed are those who think of this National Park primarily 
in terms of preserving forever, untouched by the inroads 
of modern civilization, some typical section of this grand 
old mountain range. 

The first dollar of Federal funds for the purchase of 
lands for National Park purposes is yet to be expended. 
Any such expenditure proposed will doubtless be stren- 
uously questioned on grounds of constitutionality and 
economy. The conversion into a National Park of any 
Appalachian National Forest area acquired under the 
Weeks Law would constitute a radical diversion from 
original purposes. Such a possibility, if a possibility at 
all, seems most remote. The last Congress authorized 
appropriation of 7% millions for road improvement within 
the National Parks during the coming three years, and 
there is hope for reasonable appropriations under this 
authorization. To date, however, road appropriations for 
the National Parks have been extremely limited. As a 
consequence, many of the old established parks are severely 
handicapped by inadequate road systems and any new 
National Park. would naturally have to stand in line and 
take its turn. 

Hunting and fishing, cutting of timber, live-stock graz- 
ing, development of waters for municipal or power pur- 
poses, even interior settlements, so common to our Ap- 
palachian mountain coves and valleys and so often draw- 
ing upon surrounding forests as the chief source of cash 
income—all are out of place in a National Park; for the 
wild life, the trees, the waters, are as much a part of the 
picture of Nature inviolate, which the park seeks to pre- 
serve, as is the most outstanding scenic feature of the 
region. 

Obstacles may be overcome, conflicting interests recon- 
ciled. The vision of an Appalachian National Park may 
be realized. But at best it will not, cannot, meet the de- 
mands of the East and South for a chance each year to 
flee from the grind of every-day life into the restful, 


healthful, forested hills. 


Where, then, shall we turn? First, to the states. 
Throughout the East and South we find in private owner- 
ship many areas of surpassing beauty and outdoor attrac- 
tion. Some of these, doubtless, measure up to National 
Park standards, though perhaps too small and too widely 
separated to fit economically into the National Park sys- 
tem. Such areas are most admirably suited to state park 
purposes, and the time has come for every state to ac- 
quire, hold, and develop for its people a well-planned 
system of state parks. 

An earlier demand from the people for governmental 
action to stem and turn the tide of forest depletion and 
watershed ruin culminated in the Weeks Law of 1gI1. 
This legislation launched the Federal Government on the 
task of establishing a chain of national forests in the Ap- 
palachians. Purchase began at once. Government ex- 
aminers sought out and appraised the mountain lands 
influential in promoting navigability of our great eastern 
and southern rivers. To such lands purchases were by 
the law restricted. Purchase units were projected from 
Maine to Georgia and Alabama, and whenever within 
these units purchase of land warranted, National Forests 
were organized and the National Forest system of pro- 
tection and administration, which had won through to 
success in the West, was applied in this new field. 

Purchase appropriations prior to 1917 averaged $2,000,- 
000 yearly. Then came the war and necessary curtailment 
of the work. For the past few years annual appropria- 
tions of less than $1,000,000 have almost wholly restricted 
purchases to scattered areas rounding out in spots existing 
National Forests. However, during the thirteen years 
since the work began, the Government has acquired by 
purchase National Forests east of the Mississippi totaling 
2% million acres, or nearly 4,000 square miles. These 
forests extend into Maine, New Hampshire, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, West Virginia, the Carolinas, Tennessee, 
Georgia, and Alabama. It has also one National Forest 
of a half million acres in Florida, created early in 1900 
from the public domain. 

Under the program advocated by the American Forestry 
Association, the Government would purchase in the next 
ten years additional areas aggregating eight million acres 
of forest lands. Two and one-half million acres would 
be selected in the Lake States, an equal area in the south- 
ern pineries, and three million acres in the White and 
Appalachian mountains to complete the original Weeks 
Law program. The appropriations proposed are $3,000,- 
ooo per year for the first five years and $5,000,000 an- 
nually for the rest of the decade. 

For the seventy-five million people living east of the 
Mississippi River these are the three great outdoor pros- 
pects. For here is a program already under way, assuredly 
constitutional, necessary for our continued economic 
safety, and, from the viewpoint of outdoor recreation, 
promising indeed. Already it has brought under public 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Weyerhaeuser Lumber Service 
is Made Personal to You 
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This illustration shows the pattern for a locom: 

der. It is 6 feet long, S feet hich and S feet 8 Inches wide. 
Twenty-two hundred feet of White Pine were reauired for 
the jcb; and it took 1100 hours of of highly skilled labor to 
build it. It is esti hat SOO can from 
this pattern. Wherever ‘fine patterns 2 are made you will 
find a strong preference for White 
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by Your Local Weyerhaeuser Dealer 


OU are auser of White Pine, per- 

haps—for pattern making, for 
models, fortemplets, or for some other 
specialized use that requires a close- 
grained, soft wood that works easily 
and holds true. 

This gives your local Weyerhaeuser 
dealer a particularly good opportunity 
to serve you—because he can give you 
genuine White Pine, and for these 
specialized uses there is no other wood 
quite so good. 

And right herelet us say thatnoman 
who wants genuine White Pine need 
ever accept a substitute. 

Great tracts in the States of Minne- 
sotaand Idaho are covered with dense 
forests of the finest kind of White Pine. 
A sure source for all the legitimate 
uses of generations to come. 

Butnotallthelumbersoldas“White 
Pine” is genuine White Pine, by any 
means. So Weyerhaeuser, the largest 
producer of White Pine in America, 
brands the better grades of White 
Pine with the species-mark ‘“‘Genuine 
White Pine,” and with the Weyer- 
haeuser trade-mark. 

You can see what this means to your 
local Weyerhaeuser dealer. He has an 
unfailing source of true, guaranteed 
White Pine—at your service when- 
ever you want it. 


UT the Weyerhaeuser sense of re- 
sponsibility does not stop with 


manufacturing the lumber, or with 
guaranteeing its genuineness and 
quality. 

It carries straight through in service 
to the local lumber merchant, and to 
the user who looks to his neighbor- 
hood dealer for his White Pine 
requirements. 


Thisis the work of the Weyerhaeuser 
Service Men—the men who work 
direct with the local Weyerhaeuser 
dealer and his customers. 


These Service Men see that you get 
the kinds and grades of lumber you 
need for the work you have in hand 
—not only White Pine for patterns, 
but Western Soft Pine where its 
use is advantageous and economical, 
Douglas Fir timbers for industrial 


construction, lumber for crating, etc. 


Ble Weyerhaeuser Lumber Service 
is personal all the way through. 


It is brought right to the door of the 
individual lumber merchant and the 
individual lumber user by the Weyer- 
haeuser Service Men. 


When they say “White Pine” they 
mean genuine White Pine—species- 
marked. They will arrange to have it 
supplied through a convenient local 
dealer—or will facilitate car-load mill 
shipments when preferred and advan- 
tageous. 

We should appreciate early corre- 
spondence from manufacturers and 
lumber merchants who wish to have 
this Weyerhaeuser personal attention. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 





Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, lumber for boxing 
and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each of these items in the species and type of 
wood best suited for the purpose. 


Also producers of Idaho Red Cedar poles for telephone and electric transmission lines. 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed through the established trade ch 


Is by the Weyer- 





h Sales Company, Spokane, Washington, with branch offices at 208 So. La Salle St., Chicago; 
220 Broadway, New York; Lexington Bidg., Baltimore; and 2694 University Ave., St. Paul; and with 





representatives throughout the country. 
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Forests As National Playgrounds 


(Continued from page 52) 


ownership and control 4,500 square miles in the most 
delightful mountain regions of eastern America. Its ex- 
pansion, authorized by the Clarke-McNary Act and wait- 
ing on the necessary appropriations to translate into action 
the declared intention of Congress, would increase this 
area more than threefold. The extended program, spread- 
ing down from the mountains into the Lake States and 
the South, would bring under the system natural forest 
areas, the habitats of fish, game, and bird life. and lands 
that Nature intended for man’s perpetual delight as well 
as for his permanent economic use. 

Under the National Forest system, adequate protection 
from fire and abuse is assured. To protect the watersheds 
of great navigable rivers which carry to seaport and con- 
suming centers the commodities of civilization; to guard 
the purity of the water which flows from the tap into 
countless homes ; to preserve the vigor of the water power 
upon which expanding industry depends; to grow timber 
for the growing needs of present and future generations, 
and to demonstrate that it is possible to use a forest— 
and yet have it forever—these are and will 





use it rightly 
be the economic aims of these eastern National Forests. 
More than a decade of experience in the existing pur- 


chased forests has shown conclusively that every one of 
these economic purposes can be accomplished hand in 
hand with recreational use and with resulting enhancement 
of scenic and esthetic values. 

The National Forests are favorably placed in the Fed- 
eral Aid road program, which is steadily lifting America 
out of the mud onto smooth, solid highways. Small and 
new as they are, the existing purchased National Forests 
have shared in this work to the extent of over $1,000,000. 
Within them a road system of more than 500 miles and 
a trail system of more than 2,000 miles are maintained 
and steadily extended. 

East as West, Forest Service policy cordially invites 
the public to come to the National Forests, to enjoy their 
attractions, to learn the lessons a rugged outdoors teaches. 
Hunt, fish, camp, hike, study, explore, or just rest, but 
be careful with fire and leave a clean camp. 

The forestry program aims primarily at the solution 
of vital economic problems. Incidentally it offers a splen- 
did way of meeting our national playground need in that 
part of the country where the demand is greatest. Fill the 
national woodshed, and then play—outdoors. 


When AIl Fires Are Out 


(Continued from page 12) 


chopped and raked and sweat; who stood up to the blaz- 
ing front at times and literally fought the fire hand to 
hand to keep it from crossing the fire line! They were a 
cross-section of Western civilization — ranchers, soft- 
handed office men on camping tours, cowpunchers in five- 
gallon hats and high-heeled boots, miners, some with car- 
bide lamps on their caps; lumberjacks, with their over- 
alls chopped off near the tops of their high-laced boots ; 
schoolboys whose noise, play, and clamor no amount of 
hard work seemed to deaden; “jungle buzzards” from the 
valley river bottoms, “wobblies,” some of whom were 
excellent fire-fighters, and Mexicans. They were all 
there, impressed willingly or unwillingly into the game, 
and they played their parts according to their character 
and ability. 

The supply of local residents and mountain. men ex- 
perienced in fighting fire was soon used up on the big 
fires, and then the employment agencies in the larger 
towns and cities were drawn upon. The hobo camps or 
jungles along the rivers were combed for men. Out of 
a hundred of such, perhaps thirty would prove to have the 
endurance, willingness, and “guts” necessary for a good 
fire-fighter. The long hours, hard work, heat, and thirst 
made it a real he-man’s job. 

We were watching a bunch of them. 


“Those birds,” said a ranger, “can’t use any tools but 
a knife and fork, and then they haven’t much use for 
their forks.” And I wondered what our country would 
do if it had to depend on them to fight back a foreign foe 
instead of a forest fire. That was the need this summer, 
some source from which we could draw a large number 
of dependable, able-bodied men in emergencies. And so 
it was from June until October. The little smokes that 
rose in the river canyons in those dry, windy summer 
days spread suddenly; then hesitated, as the first attack 
was made; then gathered strength and rolled over the 
feeble defense made by the initial force of men, too small 
for such a season as this; then swept up the canyon and 
over the ridge into another canyon. They stopped at 
times in places, as more men were able to do effective 
work. They sought out the weak places in fire lines and 
tore through them to spread over more ridges and still far- 
ther up the stream beds. For days they would lie appar- 
ently dormant, only to strike suddenly when least expected. 
Days would run into weeks before the head of the fire 
was stopped and held and the flanks made safe. Even 
then the fire lines had to be patrolled for weeks after the 
crews had been dismissed. 

The largest fire was about 50,000 acres, or nearly 80 
square miles. The burns assumed strange patterns, due 
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to shifts of the wind or to drafts up river canyons. 
eral fires burned a strip like an irregular letter L. 


were curved and others ivng, narrow strips, where a high , 


wind had driven them across the country like a fiery 
spear. 

The history of the season records four deaths on the 
fire lines—one from rolling rocks and three from falling 
Nearly all the big fires had incidents of narrow 

On one a whole camp was outflanked by a sweep 
The camp was in the river bed, 
The 


trees. 
escapes. 
of the fire up a canyon. 
with only one road through dense brush leading out. 
last men crossed ten minutes ahead of the fire. 
Men were cut off by breaks and not heard of for days. 
One forest officer, fearing for the safety of a messenger 
whom he had dispatched to another part of the line on 
the Monrovia fire, in the Angeles, tried to overtake and 
warn him of a break and was caught in the flames. He 
barely escaped with his life by lying in a pool of water. 
In September we had been warned that the season 
might extend through October. But our luck changed. 
We never sang that thing about “It ain’t a-going to rain 
no more,” but we thought it. It clouded up a 
little the middle of September and set a lot of lightning 
then it clouded up a little more encouragingly the 
The morning of the 5th [ heard 


. that it was going to rain 


often 


fires ; 
first part ot October. 
some one remark about 6 a. m 
like hell in an hour. I thought he was a cheerful liar, 
but he wasn’t. So the big time was over for northern 


California at least. 


Courtesy of Mr. A. K. Chittenden 


Complete Service to Owners 


of Wild Lands and Timber 


O YOU own undeveloped lands or timber? Do you 
know wha at your property is worth and what it had best 


be used for? 


Our service includes land examinations, timber estimates 


and appraisals, soil and topographic surveys, fire damage and 
timber trespass claims, reforestation, forest management, 
second growth problems, laying out of resort projects and estates. 

Let us place this service at your disposal. Write for full 
information. 


° 
Suceessors to Great Lakes Forest Survey ~ 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
cMilwaukee Wisconsin 
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Flashlight 
Ignition 
Telephone 
Radio 


There is a Burgess Battery for every dry bat- 
tery use. The famous dirigible “Shenandoah” 
is equipped with Burgess Batteries. 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 


FLASHLIGHT - « DRY BATTERIES « TELEPHONE 


General Sales Office: Harris Trust Bldg , Chicago Manufacturers 
In Canapa: Niagara Falls & Winnipeg 


Rapio IGNITION - 


Engineers 
Laboratories & Works: Madison, Wis. 
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NEW YORK SUFFERS FROM FALL 
FIRES 


3etween October 15 and November 10, 
238 forest fires burned over 21,000 acres in 
New York, entailing a loss of $10,000 and 
costing $25,000 to extinguish. 

A condition unprecedented in conserva- 
tion work in this state resulted from the 
protracted drought that began the first of 
October and continued well into November, 
producing an extremely serious 
forest-fire hazard, which was ag- 
gravated by the opening of the deer- 
hunting season on October 15. A 
week-end rush of hunters to the 
woods on October 25 and 26 re- 
sulted in between thirty and forty 
fires on October 27, most of them 
far back in the woods and some of 
them serious. On October 30, Gov- 
ernor Smith, at the request oi Con- 
servation Commissioner Alexander 
Macdonald, issued a_ proclamation 
closing the forests in the Adirondack 
and Catskill parks to hunting and 
camping. 

The territory closed comprised 
7,270,000 acres, but did not include 
6,360,000 acres of forests lying out- 
side of these parks, as the law con- 
tains no provision for such closure 
except in what is known as the 
fire towns which are in the Adiron- 
dack and Catskill forests. The 
proclamation was effective October 
31 and was enforced by the Con- 
servation Commission’s game _ protectors, 
state police, and the motorcycle inspectors of 
the Motor Vehicle Bureau. A marked fall- 
ing off in fires in the districts covered by the 
proclamation followed its enforcement. 


OHIO ADDS TO STATE FORESTS 


The enactment of the Forest Park amend- 
ment to the State Forest Acquisition Law 
has enabled the Department of Forestry to 
take over four forest parks of approxi- 
mately 1,650 acres of the most outstanding 
scenic features of Ohio. These four areas 
are located in Hocking County and will 
eventually be included in the Hocking State 


Forest. The tracts include sandstone caves 
and cliffs of unusual interest, and the 
gorges contain splendid stands of virgin 
forest and a flora of great variety. The 
forest and flora in the gorges will, of 
course, be maintained in their natural con- 
dition, but the old fields adjacent will be 
reforested, so that the tree plantations may be 
available to the people who visit the parks. 

Ohio’s state forests, including the game 





NAILING IT UP AGAIN 


and forest preserve, now contain approx- 
imately 25,000 acres. 





NEW JERSEY PLANS TO CONTINUE 
GIPSY MOTH FIGHT 


An account of the successful war being 
waged by state and federal agencies against 
the gipsy moth in New Jersey appeared in 
the February, 1924, issue of AMERICAN 
Forest AND Forest Lire. Since that was 
written additional progress is reported. 
After the first year’s scouting work, the 
infested territory was found to be ap- 
proximately 400 square miles, within which 
855 colonies, totaling over 3,000,000 egg 


50 


Rollin Kirby, in the New York “World” 





masses, were found and destroyed. After 
an intensive spraying program, the area was 
again scouted, with the result that 216 col- 
onies, consisting of 9cg9 egg masses, were 
located. The infested area continued to 
remain at 400 square miles. 

During the third and fourth year, the 
territory was reduced to about 250 square 
miles. The fifth year’s work is now under 
way, and for the first two months of the 
scouting season 60 scouts, operating 
in what was badly infested territory 
several years ago, have been able to 
find only one egg mass. 

This is the critical time for the 
work in New Jersey. If the moth 
is to be exterminated, sufficient ap- 
propriations must be continued for 
several years. The New Jersey leg- 
islature will be asked to appropriate 
$125,000 for the next year’s work— 
a small sum in comparison with 
what has been spent in Massachu- 
setts after the mistake made by that 
state in discontinuing its work in 
1900 because the insects were not 
plentiful. 


MASSACHUSETTS FIRE PRO- 
TECTION ORGANIZATION 
SEVERELY TESTED 


Massachusetts, in common with 
all of New England, suffered from 
a prolonged drought during the fall, 
There were 35 consecutive days 
without a drop of rain and 47 days, Octo- 
ber 6 to November 22, during which the 
rainfall was only a “trace.” This con- 
stituted a record in the 40-year history of 
the Boston Weather Bureau office. This 
prolonged drought, coming at a time when 
the forest fire risk is always high, even 
under the most favorable conditions, 
brought a severe test on the forest fire pro- 
tective system of the state. All hunting was 
suspended by proclamation of the Gov- 
ernor. In view of these conditions, the fol- 
lowing fire data is of interest: During the 
period, 871 forest fires occurred of which 
762, or 87 per cent, were under five acres 
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and 839, or 95 per cent, burned an area of 
less than 30 acres. A forest fire which does 
not exceed 30 acres in area is considered 
a minor fire in Massachusetts, as a city fire- 
man would express it, “a one-alarm fire.” 
Only 12 fires, or 1% per cent of the total, 
burned more than I00 acres. 

Another interesting feature of the situa- 
tion is that, although the total number of 
fires for 1924 has increased over the num- 
ber for 1923 by about 18 per cent, the num- 
ber of railroad fires has decreased II per 
cent in number and 16 per cent in area 
burned. 


RECREATION CONFERENCE MAPS 
OUT ITS WORK 


Meeting in Washington on December 11 
and 12, the Advisory Council of the Na- 
tional Conference on Outdoor Recreation 
definitely defined its field of activities, and 
organized permanently to carry out its pro- 
gram of work. For this purpose five major 
committees were appointed as _ follows: 
Land Policies, Dr. John C. Merriam, Chair- 
man; Educational Program, Mrs. John 
Dickinson Sherman, Chairman; Human Val- 
ues, Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, Chairman; 
Wild Life Conservation, Mr. Charles Shel- 
don, Chairman; Playground and Athletic 
Sports, Mr. Gustavius Kirby, Chairman. 
Authority was given these permanent com- 
mittees to appoint such sub-committees as 
may be necessary to carry out the work fall- 
ing within their respective fields. 

William C. Gregg, of the Council on Na- 
tional Parks, Forests, and Wild Life, and 
Gustavius Kirby, of the Amateur Athletic 
Union, were elected members of the Ad- 
visory Committee. 

The resignation of L. F. Kneipp as secre- 
tary of the conference was announced at 
the meeting and a special committee ap- 
pointed to select his successor. This com- 
mittee later announced that Mr. Arthur C. 
Ringland had been chosen to succeed Mr. 
Kneipp. Mr. Ringland, prior to the war, 
was for many years a district forester in 
the Forest Service, having charge of the 
National Forests in the southwestern part 
of the country. During the war he first 
enlisted with the Forest Engineers, and later 
saw active service on the battlefield. Fol- 
lowing the war he was engaged in recon- 
struction and relief work, under Secretary 
Hoover, for a period of five years. 


FROM WOOD TO NEWS IN 
FORTY-EIGHT HOURS 


Recently the Monroe (Louisiana) News 
Star printed a rather unusual edition in the 
interests of industrial activity of north 
Louisiana. The newspaper was printed on 
Kraft paper, made in Monroe by the Brown 
Paper Company. Forty-eight hours before 
the edition was published the paper on which 
it was printed was in the form of small logs, 
branches, and trunks of small trees and was 
piled in large stacks in the big receiving 
yards of the paper company. The possibili- 
ties of the paper-making industry in Louisi- 
ana loom larger and larger as research in 
this product develops. 


STATE FORESTERS MEET IN THE 
SOUTH 


Discussion of the policy of the Federal 
Government in administering the Clarke- 
McNary law, entertainment by the New Or- 
leans ILumbermen’s Club, the Louisiana De- 
partment of Conservation, and the Southern 
Pine Association marked the first day of 
the annual meeting of The Association of 
State Foresters at New Orleans December 
1 to 4. Col. William B. Greeley, of the 
Forest Service, was the principal speaker. 

The following two days were spent as 
guests of the Great Southern Lumber Com- 
pany at Bogalusa. Here the State Foresters 
were shown the remarkable progress made 
by the company in reforesting its lands with 
slash pine, loblolly, short-leaf and long-leaf 
pine. Seed of slash pine planted in March 
had produced trees 12 inches to 16 inches in 
height by the end of the summer. The com- 
pany has about 40,000,000 trees ready for 
planting next spring. 

Half a day was spent going over the mod- 
ern and efficient saw mill, the pulp and 
paper mill and the other wood-working in- 
dustries which have helped to make com- 
plete utilization possible at Bogalusa. 

The last day of the meeting was given 
over to a trip to Urania as guests of Mr. 
Henry E. Hardtner, who has for many 
years carried on experiments in reforest- 
ing his cut-over lands. The party was 
piloted over the holdings of Mr. Hardtner’s 
company from one demonstration to an- 
other and finally deposited at a clearing 
where a splendid barbecue had been pre- 
pared. 


BILL CALLS FOR NATIONAL 
ARBORETUM 


A national arboretum, to be established 
near Washington, is authorized in a bill 
recently introduced in the Senate by Sen- 
ator Pepper, of Pennsylvania. The same 
bill was introduced simultaneously in the 
House by Representative Robert Luce, of 
Massachusetts. An appropriation of $300,- 
000 is asked to acquire land along the Ana- 
costia River north of Benning Bridge. The 
measure specifies that the arboretum shall 
be national in the most liberal sense, that 
it shall be under scientific and competent di- 
rection, and so administered and correlated 
as to stimulate research and to utilize the 
facilities and discoveries of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

In establishing the arboretum, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is authorized to recog- 
nize and consult an advisory council, made 
up of representatives from the following 
organizations : 

The American Forestry Association, Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, National Re- 
search Council, Smithsonian Institution, Car- 
negie Institution of Washington, Garden 
Club of America, Botanical Society of 
America, Architects, American Association 
of Nurserymen, National Audubon Society, 
American Pharmaceutical Association, and 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. 
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“Lacey Reports” are 
the Accepted Standard 


IMB EIR 


Cruising—Financing—Dealing 
44 Years’ Experience 


James D. Lacey & Co. 


350 Madison Ave. 








New York 
Montreal Savannah 
Drummond Bldg. 19 E. Bay Street 
Chicago Seattle 











COULSON & DIGGES 
FOREST AND CIVIL ENGINEERS 
EUROPEAN AND LATIN-AMERICAN 
EXPERIENCE 
Timber Surveys — Appraisals — Working 
and Fire Plans—Surveying of all kinds. 
1419 R Street N. W. 


CLARENDON, VA. WASHINGTON, D. C. 








FORREST H. COLBY 


LUMBERING AND MANAGEMENT OF 
TimBeR LANDS 


120 ExcCHANGE STREET 
PorRTLAND, MAINE 


Offices 
BINGHAM, MAINE 








Lemieux Brothers & Company 
ESTABLISHED 1906 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
1004-5 Whitney Bank Bldg. Phone, Main 2479 
Jasper Lemieux Frederick Lemieux F. H. Day 
NEW ORLEANS 








Careful forestry cuttings a specialty. My woods- 
men, trained in the French forests, can thin 
your woodland properly. Such work often can 
be done at a cash profit to the owner besides 
improving the condition of the forest. 


EDWARD RICHARDS 
Consulting and Operating Forester 
Tel. Chelsea 1839 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 








P. T. COOLIDGE 


FOREST ENGINEER 
TIMBER ESTIMATES AND VALUATION 
LOGGING PLANS TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 


31 CENTRAL ST. BANGOR, MAINE 








TIMBER CRUISING 


35 years’ experience in cruising and estimating 
standing timber, cost of hauling, grade—quality. 


Promptness Service 


J. K. Damron 
Clintwood, Virginia. 














JAMES W. SEWALL 
Consulting Forester 
OLD TOWN, MAINE 


Largest Cruising House in America 
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Trees to Look Up To! 
Not to Pat on the Head 


That is what Hicks “Time Saving” Ever- 
greens actually are—large sizes even up 
to 30 feet or more high. You want a set- 
ting for the house, a background for the 
flower garden? You like to roam among 
the trees? You like to see the children 
playing hide and seek around them? 
You enjoy the songs of the birds nesting 
in the branches? 


Hicks “Time Saving” 
Evergreens 


will give these and more. 
guaranteed to grow satisfactorily. 
hold their own when you get 
they'll keep green, and not get 
yellow, and doubtful. 


They are 
They'll 
them; 

thin, 


“Home Landscapes” 


our new book, is more than a plant cata- 
logue; it is an inspiration to more beauti- 
ful home surroundings. There are 80 
pages of Why, What, and How to Plant. 
It’s free (sent west of the Mississippi 
River only on receipt of $1). 


HICKS NURSERIES 


Box F, Westbury, Long Island, N. Y. 








ROSES, GLADIOLUS, 
DAHLIA 


Order Early—Get the Best 
Three-year-old field-grown ROSES—all the 
favorites, 50 cts. each, 12 for $5. 
Two-year-old ROSES—all kinds, 3 for $1; 
12 tor $3. 
GORGEOUS GLADIOLUS—Giant Bulbs, 
30 for $1; 100 for $3. 
DAHLIA—a lot of rare ones, 12 for $2.50; 
also a good mixture, $1 for 12. 
Send for descriptive list of all Bulbs 
All orders sent postpaid 
C. O. D. if desired 


R. J. GIBBINS 


MT. HOLLY, NEW JERSEY 








HOWARD STUDIOS 
110 East 57th St., NEW YORK 


GARDEN 
ARCHITECTS 


Garden Ornaments 


Fountains Statues 
WROT IRON 


Benches 
TERRA COTTA 
Catalogue, 400 illustrations, $1.00 








Copies of the 1923 Index of AmMenri- 
CAN Forestry will be sent to members 


upon request. 














POTASH-MARL 


The Ideal Garden Fertilizer 


POTASH-MARL, INC. 
15 E. 40th ST. NEW YORK 


























Make your plans now to attend the Annual Meeting of The American Forestry Association 


to be held at The Hamilton Club, 


Chicago, Illinois, January 22, 1925. 
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~ SEEDS, SEEDLINGS and TRANSPLANTS 
«© 
- Our exceptional facilities and reliable growers and 
z collectors throughout this country, Canada and 
= Europe enable us to offer this year better service 

and better prices than ever. 
Q Some Seeds Some Seedlings 
real : (Per lb.) (Per 1000) 
x Rovic Garopes.............-......... $160 Wines Dia, 2 vb Bo... cscs es. $10.00 
: Sere 3.65 sa wee. > Se 20.00 
ie Pinus Resinosa eae 16.00 Pinus Resinosa, 3 yr. X _.....-.-.-- 35.00 
4 Picea Excelsa 2 SSS ERNE ed AOE AR 1.35 Tsuga Canadensis, 2 yr. S._....--- 20.00 
- ee Seren 2.75 Sitka Spruce, 2 yr. S.............. 8.00 
< SPECIAL PRICES IN QUANTITY 
a 
a KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
mA 50 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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FIFTY-THREE VIRGINIA COUNTIES 
ORGANIZE AGAINST FIRE 


Virginia now has a skeleton fire organiza- 
tion, through the co-operation of county au- 
thorities, in fifty-two counties, and a num- 
ber of private landowners in one other 
county, covering more than 9,000,000 acres 
of forest land. Counting out 500,000 acr-s 
for which the United States is responsible, 
Virginia now claims organized fire protec- 
tion for 66 per cent of its total forest area. 


SURVEY STRESSES ILLINOIS 
FOREST PROBLEMS 


Continuing the forest survey which was 
undertaken in July, 1919, the State Natural 
History Survey of Illinois has recently pub- 
lished its second report, taking up the eco- 
nomic considerations of forestry in the state. 
The study was made by Prof. Herman H. 
Chapman, of Yale University, and Robert 
B. Miller. Considerable attention is given 
to analysis of statistics on the consumption 
of wood in Illinois, the economic value of 
wood-using industries, and the possibility of 
the state becoming self-supporting with re- 
gard to forest products. Among the recom- 
mendations contained in a proposed forest 
policy for the state are the encouragement 
of forest management in farm woodlands, a 
definite effort to control forest by 
means of a system of fire wardens, the pur- 
chase of 75,000 acres in certain counties of 
the southwestern portion of the state, which 
contain the largest unbroken areas of forest 
land, and the establishment of forest parks 
for recreation, similar to the Cook County 
Forest Reservation. Illinois is warned 
against taking the fatalistic attitude regard- 
ing the future of its wood supplies and pub- 
lic organizations of the state are urged to 
sponsor a workable state forest policy. 


fires 


WASHINGTON SECURES LAND 
FOR REFORESTATION 


Near the Columbia National Forest, in 
Washington, the state is planning to pur- 
chase additional lands, so that total holdings 
will exceed 20,000 acres of cut-over fir land 
containing spots of good reproduction and 
adapted for reforestation. The latest addi- 
tion includes 8,351 acres in Clarke and 
Skamania Counties, which State Land Com- 
missioner C. V. Savidge has been authorized 
to purchase from the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Company out of a fund available from 
the sale of state forest utility bonds. 


SEVENTH SOUTHERN FORESTRY 
CONGRESS 

A two-days’ meeting will mark the Sev- 
enth Southern Forestry Congress, to be held 
in Little Rock, Arkansas, January 19 and 
at: 

A wide representation 
cording to President J. S. Holmes, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, and Secretary 
C. B. Harman, of Atlanta, Georgia. 


is expected, ac- 
of 
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DREER'S 


Garden Book 


HAT so pleasant on a winter even- 

ing as planning a garden? Write 
us now for your copy of Dreer’s 1925 
Garden Book and read its instructive cul- 
tural articles. 

This book offers the best Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds, Lawn Grass, Roses, Hardy Perennials, Dahl- 
ias, etc. 

A copy mailed free 
if you mention this publication 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





. 

Orchids We specialize in ORCHIDS! 
Our stock is the largest and 

most varied in this country. We sell orchids 
to Florists, Private Collections, and Botanical 
Gardens. Will appreciate your orders when- 
ever you need this kind of plant. 

Send for Special List No. 78 


LAGER & HURRELL 














Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 
LABARS’ 
RHODODENDRON 
NURSERY 


STROUDSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
Collected plants direct from mountains 
of North Carolina and the Virginias. 

Nursery plants from Stroudsburg. 








WA LL 
= NURSERY ~ 


MEMORIAL TREES 


Particularly fine specimens of Oak, Maple, 
Elm, etc., for memorial planting. Trees 
from 15 to 30 feet are recommended. Each 
tree is recorded with the American Forestry 
Association to perpetuate its memory. 

Amawalk, Westchester Co., N. Y. 

Tel., Yorktown 128 
NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 


372 Lexington Avenue 
Tel. Vanderbilt 7691 











WHEN WRITING NURSERIES 
ADVERTISED ON THIS PAGE 
PLEASE MENTION 
AMERICAN ForRESTS AND Forest LIFE 


IT HELPS 














Scotch Pine Norwegian Spruce 
(Pinus silvestris) (Picea excelsa) 
PINE AND SPRUCE SEEDS 
of Scandinavian Origin 
Collected and Guaranteed by 
SPARRGREN & LITTORIN, UPSALA, SWEDEN 
Write for prices and particulars either direct to collectors or 


G. EKSTROM, 29 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


HARDY NATIVE TREES anp SHRUBS 
OUR SPECIALTY 
' For years we have specialized in Azaleas, Moun- 
tain Laurel (Kalmia), Rhododendrons,and other 
broad-leaved evergreens and deciduous shrubs. 
For 1925 we are better equipped than ever before 
to serve you with the following: 
NATIVE RHODODENDRONS from 1-5', assorted varieties, 
per 100 and carlots, 
KALMIA LATIFOLIA from 1-3', per 100 and carlots. 
LEUCOTHEA CATESBAEI from 1-3', per 100 and carlots 
ANDROMEDA FLORIBUNDA from1-3', per 100 and carlots 


AZALEAS in variety from 1-4', per 100 and carlots. 

Fruit trees and fruit plants in assortment, per 10, 100 and 
1000. 
Also flowering shrubs in quantity, and other 


native trees and plants. State specific number 
wanted for prices on above. For other trees and 
plants ask for general catalogue. 


THE MORRIS NURSERY COMPANY 
1133 Broadway New York City, N. Y. 


“Oriental Flowering Trees”’ 





JAPANESE CHERRIES 


THE GARDEN NURSERIES 
A. E. WOHLERT, Owner 
NARBERTH, PENNSYLVANIA 











TREE SEEDS 


Large collection of Evergreen, Tree, Shrub, 
and Hardy Perennial Seeds from all parts 
of the world. 

Send for Catalogue 
CONYERS B. FLEU, JR. 
6628-30-32 Ross Street 
GERMANTOWN - PHILADELPHIA 

















GARDENS OF THE BLUE RIDGE 
Headquarters for Native 
Azaleas, Kalmias, Leiophyllums, Leucothoe, Andromeda, 
ododendrons, Tsugas, Vines and Climbers, Ferns, 
Orchids, Lilies and Trilliums, 
Hundreds of other Plants. 
Send for Catalog 
E. C. ROBBINS 
Pineola, Avery County North Carolina 
Thirty-two years’ growing experience 


Any Quantity 


TREE AND SHRUB SEEDS 

Domestic and Imported 
“WHERE QUALITY COUNTS” 

Price List on Request 
Special Quantity Prices 

OTTO KATZENSTEIN & CO. 

Tree Seedsmen 
Atlanta, Georgia Established 1897 





REDWOOD SEED 
(Sequoia sempervirens) 
O. RICKTER & WM. LEHTINEN 


Rio Dell, Humboldt County, 
California, U.S.A. 


Write for particulars 








TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE :: SPRUCE 
CONIFERS ONLY 
Write us for price list 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
KEENE, N. H. 


If you do not find the 
stock you want advertised in 
AMERICAN FORESTS AND Forest LIFE 
Write to 
Service Department 
The American Forestry Association 
Washington, D. C. 


SEEDS 
FOR FORESTRY PLANTING 
My catalogue contains a complete 
assortment of varieties 
Send for a copy 
THOMAS J. LANE, DRESHER, PA. 








FRANKLIN FORESTRY CO. 


Nurseries at 
Colrain and Sudbury, Mass. 
FOREST NURSERY STOCK 
CONTRACT FOREST PLANTING 


89 STATE ST. 


BOSTON MASS. 








FOR SALE 
44,000 Norway Spruce Transplants 


2-2 trees 5'' to 10"' in height 
Excellent stock grown for us by a famous 
ew gland nursery 
for spring delivery 
EVERGREENS COMPANY 
Haverford, Pennsylvania 








EVERGREENS TREE SEEDS 
We specialize in growing trees 
for Forest Planting 


THE North-Eastern 
Forestry Company 


NURSERIES SEED HOUSE 
Cheshire, Conn. Willsboro, N. Y. 
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Dignified, Exclusive Pro- 
fession not overrun with 
competitors. Crowded 
aS, with opportunity for money- 
making and big fees. $5,000 to 
~ $10,000 incomes attained by experts. 
Easy to master under our correspond- 
ence methods. Credentials awarded. We assist 
students and graduates in getting started and 
developing their businesses. Established 1916. 
Write for information; it will open your eyes. 
Do it today! 
American Landscape School, 103-FA, Newark, N. Y. 
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DOGS 
GUNS 
BOATS 
BINOCULARS 
GAME BIRDS 
CAMP EQUIPMENT 
FISHING TACKLE 
TRAVEL INFORMATION 

If you do not find just what you 
want in the advertising columns 
of AMERICAN FORESTS 
AND FOREST LIFE, write for 
full information. Let us find 
it for you. 


Address: 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
The American Forestry 


Association 
1523 L Street N. W. Washington, D.C. 














THOUSANDS OF WILD DUCKS 
can be attracted to the lakes, 
rivers, ponds near you, if you 
plant food for them— Wild 
Rice, Wild Celery, ete. Hun- 
dreds of others have developed 
feeding grounds under our super- 
vision—28 years’ practical expe- 
rience. Write today for FREE 
planting information. ib 
TERRELL'S AQUATIC FARM 
6 W. Bik. Oshkosh, Wisconsin 














Illustrations in this Magazine 


are furnished by 


The 
National Engraving 


Company 
1305 E Street Northwest 
Washington, D.C. 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 
AND SERVICE 


Phone Main 8274 


























Where Pagans Practice Forestry 


(Continued from page 6) 


water supplies, as in Ifugao, but of conserv- 
local use. The Bontocs 
recognize four kinds of forests, namely, the 
public forest, the communal forest of two 
kinds, the ceremonial grove, and the private 
woodlot. 


ing forests for 


As in Ifugao, the public forest is open to 
anyone, where he is free to do as he pleases. 
He may cut and sell the lumber 
or firewood, he may make a clearing, or he 
may fence it for a pasture. The communal 
forests are very carefully regulated by the 
Two forests are 


trees 


village council of old men. 
recognized, namely, the forest for the old 
folks and one for the able-bodied residents 
of the village. The grove near the village 
is set aside for the aged and infirm, where 
gather dead branches and use 
w.ndfalls. The more distant forest is 
reserved for the able-bodied members of the 
settlement, where fuel and building mate- 
rial may be secured under supervision of 
the village council. Any timber intended 
for sale or for use of outsiders—that, is, 


they can 


government officials and others not bona fide 
res.dents—must be secured from a_ public 
forest or else it must be purchased from 
the owner of a woodlot. 

Each village has single trees, or perhaps 
several trees, or even a grove, which is 
recognized as the ceremonial grove. No 
fuel is cut from these trees which occupy 
an important place in the life of the com- 
munity, being the center of religious and 
civ:l activities. Ownership of trees is 
recognized near towns, especially near the 


capital, Bontoc, where entire hillsides are 
claimed by individuals. 

The “tribal” laws of the Bontocs pre- 
scribed penalties for forest destruction. 


Those offenses connected with the ceremonial 
grove were more in the nature of offenses 
against religion and were punished as such. 
The communal forests were protected against 
unauthorized cutting and against grass fires. 
The person who permitted fire to escape 
from his field was held responsible for 
damages if the fire burned over the com- 


munal forest. The penalty usually was a 
pig, which was roasted and eaten by villagers. 

The Lepanto Igorots apparently have 
“tribal” customs similar to those of the 
Bontocs. They live at the edge of the Abra 


River basin, a treeless waste of steep hill- 
s:des, and their forest customs prevail only 
in a few settlements where pine forests still 
exist, but they are much stricter in pro- 
tecting the pine trees and communal forests. 

With the advent of the Americans, or 
rather with the establishment of civil gov- 
ernment among the pagans, the new laws 
have superseded the “tribal” laws based on 
The general result will be 
uncertainty 


ancient customs. 
a long period of 
while adjustments are being made, and dur- 
ing this period the forests will suffer. 


unrest and 
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It is evident that the Ifugao policy of 
forest protection is the result of bitter ex- 
perience, because the Ifugao laws impose 
damages for crop failure or rice shortages 
due to a lack of water caused by forest de- 
struction. These damages are imposed an- 
nually upon the offender until water condi- 
tions become normal once more. The 
Ifugaos also practice a sort of selection 
system, in that trees suitable for posts and 
house construction are not cut for firewood. 

The private ownership of trees is based 
upon personal convenience or profit and is 
only incidentally connected with the con- 
servation of water. Among the Ifugaos, no 
policy regarding public forests in 
regions where there is an ample supply of 
water. In other words, irrigation forced 
forest protection upon the Ifugaos, because 
they are at the headwaters of streams. Why 
the Bontocs started protecting forest is not 
clear, but, as their policy is limited to pro- 
tecting communal forest near settlements, it 
is very likely that in ancient times a certain 
tract of forest near the village was set aside 
for common use and the rest of the land 
was open to all settlers. As time went on, 
the original communal forest dwindled until 
it became too small; whereupon this was 
assigned to the aged and another parcel was 
designated as a communal forest. Naturally, 
as a result of clearings, this forest is usually 
at a considerable distance from the village. 
The Lepanto Igorots at present have few 
forests left, and their forest policy doubtless 
had its origin in the scarcity of timber. As 
they use pine trees only, they are devoting 
their attention to protection, and are careful 
to prune trees when getting fuel instead 
of felling the trees. In forests near villages 
the pruning seems to be too severe, but, 
on the other hand, the dense stand of young 
trees will soon require thinning, becausee 
they are protected from ground fires. 


exists 


WISCONSIN AMENDMENT WINS 


Final count on the recent vote to amend 
the Wisconsin State Constitution to permit 
the state to participate in the purchase of 
state forests, and in other forestry activi- 
ties as works of internal improvement, re- 
sulted in adoption of the measure by a 
margin of 162,797 votes. About 65 per cent 
of the voters expressed themselves on this 
item. 

The amendment, which changes Section 
10, Article VIII, provides that the state 
may appropriate moneys for the purpose of 
acquiring, preserving and developing the 
forests of the state, but there shall not be 
appropriated under the authority of this 
section in any one year an amount to ex- 
ceed two-tenths of one mill of the taxable 
property of the state, as determined by the 
last preceding assessment.” At present this 
would amount to $900,000. 
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Pine Burr Stories 
(Continued from page 49) 


want some to make a stall for ‘Tricksy.’ 
But remember, Thomas Henry, that if you’re 
going to harvest a crop you must plant it 
and look after it.” 

They passed a fire-protection line made by 

road and plowed furrows, 
fire-fighters could fire coming 
From that point they had 
Nathan’s most cher- 
ished experiments. Here over 100 
acres, some of the first he had planted. It 
had been a piece of cut-over waste land. In 
some places he had plowed furrows and 
in others he had planted little 


an old some 


where stop 
from outside. 
driven through Uncle 


were 


sowed seed, 
one- or two-year-old pine trees that he and 
Thomas Henry (from the seed they had col- 
lected) had raised in their pine nursery bed 
behind the house. In one corner of the big 
tract there were some acres where the trees 
themselves had planted the seed before they 
were cut. Here the seedlings were too close 
together, and some must be removed before 


the little trees grew much larger. Uncle 
Nathan, looking across the rolling land of 


his experiment, knew that he had not wasted 
his time since he came back frcm France. 
He was rapidly learning which kinds of 
planting worked best, and how it was easiest 
to get good results. 

Besides the planting, Uncle Nathan looked 
with pride upon a piece of young timber, 
the thrifty green of which showed against 
the eastern horizon, that had a cane 
field when he was a baby. They had tur- 
pentined these trees together with a near-by 
crop. This year they were going to cut the 
trees and sell them to the new pulp mill, 
where they made pine trees into brown 
wrapping paper. After they were cut, a 
forest of the best trees would be left, to be 
turpentined in the future and to grow into 
sawmill timber. This was on his father’s 
land, and Uncle Nathan called the trees they 
had selected to keep growing Thomas 
Henry’s savings account. 

Uncle Nathan clapped Thomas ;Henry on 
the shoulder and said, “Well, old pal, the 
experiments are fine, but you’re worth more 
than all of ’em. Think you know 
about growing pines, and then there’s your 
‘Pine Tree Club’ with twelve of 
you fellows, each with a woodlot of his own. 
The future will see more boys like you.” 
Thomas Henry felt his ears going pink. He 
didn’t have anything much to say, as he 
wiggled his toes in the warm sand, but what 
he knew, without putting it into words, was 
that when he was a man he was going to be 
just like Uncle Nathan. 

(This is the concluding story in a series 
of four, prepared by Miss Gerry especially 
for this magazine.—Editor. ) 


been 


what 


at school, 


BOONE AND CROCKETT CLUB EN- 
DORSES KAIBAB REPORT 
After careful study of the report sub- 
mitted by the committee appointed by the 
late Secretary of Agriculture, Henry C. 


Wallace, to investigate the Kaibab deer 
situation, the Boone and Crockett Club has 
expressed its belief in the soundness of the 
recommendations and adopted resolutions 
approving the report. 

The club endorsed the present policy of 
the Department of Agriculture of reducing, 
so far as possible, the grazing of domestic 
live stock on the Kaibab Game Reserve. 


FIRE DANGER CAUSES POSTPONE- 
MENT OF GUNNING SEASON 

The necessary a 
proclamation by the New 
in effect postponing the gunning 
season, was one of the most difficult from 
the point of forest-fire protection which 
has occurred in New Jersey in the last 10 
From October 1 until November 15 


made 
. : 
Governor of 


situation which 


Jersey, 


years. 
the rainfall was negligible and there were 
many days of strong, dry winds. This re- 
sulted in 215 fires, burning about 13,000 
acres. 

The ban on hunting extended from 
November 10, when the hunting season 


opened, to November 17. General rains 
on November 15 and 16 made safe the lift- 
ing of the ban. During this week 
They constituted only a 
average for the 
The weather con- 


25 fires 


burned. slight 


increase over the daily 
four preceding weeks. 

ditions were not quite so bad as they had 
been prior to November 10, but there was 
an increase in forest traffic, due to the fact 
that some gunners ignored the ban. This 
adverse factor was undoubtedly overcome 
to a large extent by the wide publicity 
which the Governor’s proclamation and the 


ban gave to the necessity of precaution. 


INDIANA ADDS TO STATE FOREST 


A tract of 557 acres has recently been 
added to the Clarke County State Forest, 
bringing the total acreage of Indiana’s only 


State Forest up to 3,455 acres. 


MINNESOTA AMENDMENT FAILS ON 
FINAL COUNT 


Final canvass of votes on proposition 4, 
providing for amendment of Minnesota’s 
State Constitution, showed more votes for 
than against the amendment, but failed to 
secure the majority of all votes cast. The 
amendment provided authority for drafting 
special relief in forest taxation, and on the 
basis of early returns was reported in the 
December number of AMERICAN Forests 
AND Forest Lire as having passed. It is 
proposed to resubmit the amendment to 
Minnesota voters in the 1926 election. 

The final figures were 428,407 for and 
143,977 against the amendment. The total 
vote cast in the state was 869,151. The 
vote necessary to carry the amendment was 


434,506. 
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A Masterpiece — 
FREE 


Our beautiful new catalog—a 
masterpiece of printed art with 
32 richly illustrated pages—will 
charm you and give you a new 
conception of what Art in Tax- 
idermy can accomplish in the 
mounting of your trophies. Send 
for this catalog today— 
it is free. 








FIALA PATENT SLEEPING BAGS 


““A surveying trip of a month, 
with very cold and warm nights: 
temperatures from 30 to 90 degrees, 
but I slept admirab. gape neither 
heat nor cold at all! No better bag 
on the market, I’m sure.’ 

Tvan Bloch. 
Weighs but 5 Ibs.; warm as 30 ibs. of blankets. 
No hooks, strings or crude contraptions. 
Write for circulars and prices. 
Single and Double Barrel Rifles for Alaska 

and African big game. 

GURLEY’S *‘Forester’’ Box Compass; $ 
3-in. needle; absolutely accurate, 2 
guaranteed. Regular $4 value. Postpaid 


Camp, Touring or Expedition Equipment. 
Let us furnish estimates. 


ANTHONY FIALA 
26 Warren St. New York 














WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT 


Will revolutionize 
wing shooting— 
deadly addition to 
modern shotgun. 
Makes good shots 
of poor ones. 

our enjoyment 

lecock or Ducks. 
ye No more guess- 














Hundreds of testimonials. Will names 
afield. Quail, snap ——- 5 — > 
Automatically shows how to lead 


work. Made of blued steel. Clam idly on breech a 
n barrels. All gauges. Double ppm my Pesges es. 
Circular and 


including booklet. 

testimonials on reques' 
WILBUR GUN SIGHT 

Times Square, P. O. Box 185 New York City 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST 
DOG KENNELS 


offer for sale Oorang Airedale watchdogs, 
automobile dogs, farm dogs, children’s com- 
panions, hunters and retrievers. Also big- 
game hounds, coon hounds, fox hounds, 
rabbit hounds and thoroughbred puppy 
stock. Satisfaction and safe delivery guar- 
anteed to any point in the United States. 
Large illustrated descriptive catalog mailed 
free. 


OORANG KENNELS, Box 284, Larue, Ohio. 


ing shooting made easy. 
est. 






















2 U. S. HEADQUARTERS 


= —— & LUGER Arms 
Parts 


Fy ae Rifles, Over and 
= Unders, Drillings, Automatics, 
= Revolvers, Ammunition. 












ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 259 


Poo F. ’. STORGER. f fr. 
East 42nd Se., New Y: 
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Hough’s Handbook of Trees 


Is photo-descriptive and enables one to identify all of 
the trees east of the Rocky Mountains and north of 
the Gulf States at any season of the year. 891 illus- 

trations. 








wi 














The HANDBOOK opened at Red Oak. Two pages 
facing each other are devoted to a species. “‘Its 
illustrations almost carry the scent and touch of the 
original.’’—New York Times. 
Mounts of Woods for Microscope and for Lantern, Tree-Studies for 
Lantern, and Greeting and other Cards of Woods of unique interest 
Send for announcements and samples 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH COMPANY 
Lowville, New York 











The makers of 
Ipana Tooth Paste 
believe in protect- 
ing and preserving 
forests as well as 
teeth and gums. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


Bristor-Myers Co. 
40 Rector Street New York 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


TREE Hasits (How to Know THE Harp- 
woops). By Joseph H. Illick. Published 
by American Nature Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
“Tree Habits” 

appreciation and fuller knowledge of the 

important hardwood trees of North Amer- 
ica. The various trees are divided into 
groups and each chapter is devoted to the 
characteristics, habits, and uses of the 
trees falling within the species under con- 
sideration. Excellent charts accompany 
each chapter, and photographs and line draw- 
ings clarify the information. The appended 
guide is original in its classification of sub- 
things 


is a gateway to the better 


jects, being based upon the very 
which first come to the attention of the 
layman or the novice in forestry, arousing 


his curiosity and sending him in quest of 
further knowledge. Trees are uniquely 
classified according to “Trees with Winged 
Seeds or with Parachute-Like Attach- 
“Trees that Bear Berries,” “Trees 
“Trees with Flowers 
“Trees Whose 


ments,” 
that Produce Nuts,” 
Clusters,” 


in Conspicuous 














The PICTURE MAGAZINE 
Art, Nature, The Body 
Beautiful, Mind Intellec- 
tual, Soul Intuitional, Ani- 
mals, Birds, Art Prints. 
Cash contests and lessons, 
cartoons and comics. Pro- 





criticisms, 


cut claims The Invisible Brotherhood 
THIS Can’t describe—you must see it. Send 
OUT NOW, only $1 for 5 mo. trial sub 

O. K. or refund. No free samples 


ART and LIFE, Dept. 25-46, Kalamazoo, Mich. 














AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE IS FROM OUR PRESSES 


JUDD & DETWEILER, INC. 
MASTER PRINTERS 


ECKINGTON PLACE AND FLORIDA AVENUE N.E. 


WASHINGTON. D. C. 
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Leaves Turn Red in Autumn,” “Trees with 
Corky Projections on Twigs,” etc. In 
studying trees as a pastime, it is possible to 
observations clearer and the search 
with this volume to identify 


make 
more earnest, 
“finds.’ 


’ 


THEIR STRUCTURE AND IDENTIFI- 
By W. S. Jones. Oxford Uni- 
Press, American Branch (New 
Price, $5.00. 


TIMBERS, 
CATION. 
versity 
York). 
Dealing principally 

structure of wood, this 

signed to meet the needs of forestry 
dents and those who are interested in the 
microscopic structure of the woody tissues 
of larger plants in the field of pure botany. 


with the anatomical 
handbook is de- 


stu- 


PLANTS. By 
MacMillan 


OF FLOWERING 
MacGregor Skene, D. Sc. 
Company, New York, 1924. 
This is one of the most comprehensive 

handbooks in existence, touching especially 

upon the way in which the flowering plant 
lives. The feature of the book is that, in- 
stead of approaching his subject from an 
ecological viewpoint, the author has chosen 
to introduce the flowering plant as an in- 
dividual rather than as a member of a com- 
munity. An excellent summary is given, 
covering experimental work done in plant 
biology during the last generation, and an 
exhaustive bibliography is appended for the 
student’s reference. Information contained 

“Absorption of Water and 

Salts,” “Assimilation and Transpiration,” 

Modes of Nutrition, Protection, 

Reproduction, and Development,” 

plete and the chapters are illustrated in the 

text by original drawings and photographs. 

The volume is one of a series of biological 

handbooks under the general editorship of 

Prof. J. Arthur Thompson, M. A., LL. D 

and is an outstanding contribution. 


THE BivLocy 


in chapters on 


“Special 
is com- 


New. By 
William 
Virginia. 


Boxwoop GARDENS—OLD AND 
Albert Addison Lewis. The 
3yrd Press, Inc., Richmond, 
Morocco binding. Price, $5.00. 
Albert Addison Lewis, the 

told the story of the famous and beautiful 

boxwood gardens of some thirty of the 
historical estates of our country, including, 
of course, Mount Vernon, Westover, and 
the old gardens where Dolly Madison and 


author, has 


Barbara Frietchie strolled. There is also 
the last garden of Patrick Henry, which 


shows his genial and domestic side; the 
long boxwood hedge at Homestead, built by 
the future king, Jerome Bonaparte, during 
his sojourn in Maryland. 

There are also chapters on the “old Ro- 
mans and their buxus,” on box hedges of 
the medieval monks, and on Spanish, Ital- 
ian, French, and English gardens. There 
are rules, old and new, for the care of box- 
wood, a bibliography of books on the sub- 
ject, and many photographs of modern 
gardens showing boxwoods of other days 
transplanted. 
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ATTENTION, FORESTERS! 


AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST 
LIFE will print, free of charge in this 
column, advertisements of foresters wanting 
positions, or of persons having employment 
to offer foresters. 


GRADUATE FORESTER, with 6 years’ experi- 
ence in teaching forestry and 10 years’ practical 
experience in surveying, estimating, appraising 
and managing timberlands, wants position as 
forest engineer with a lumber or wood-using 
company, or as manager of large forest estate. 
Address Box 2, care AMERICAN FORESTS AND 
Forest Lire, Washington, D. C. (11-12-1) 


GRADUATE FORESTER of the University of 
Michigan, with 10 years’ experience in the Lake 
States, Montana, Idaho, and Oregon, wishes for- 
estry work with corporation, city, or private in- 
dividual. Especially well qualified for topo- 
graphic surveys, timber estimates, reforestation, 
and fire protection. Address Box 3, care AMERI- 
CAN FoRESTS AND Forest Lire, Washington, D. C. 

(11-12-1) 








HELP WANTED 


FORESTERS in every locality who can devote at 
least six hours a week representing a national 
association and securing memberships. Address 
Box 4, care of AMERICAN ForESTS AND FOREST 
Lire, Washington, D. C. 





GRADUATE FORESTER, who wishes connection 
with progressive corporation specializing in tree 
surgery work. Applicant must have ability to 
sell and manage surgery and planting. No 
capital needed and only those willing to prove 
their worth need apply. Splendid opportunity to 
assist in expanding a sound business and becom- 


ing financially interested through successful 
effort. Address Box 5, care AMERICAN Forests 
AND Forest Lirt, Washington, D. C. (12-1-2) 


THE WILDERNESS “MANICURE 
PARLOR” 


By Francis DICKIE 


The members of the cat family, both 
domestic and wild, from the huge lion to 
the short-tailed lynx, are very particular to 
attend daily a manicure parlor. A _ fallen 
trunk or standing tree of not too soft wood 


is the favored spot. Authorities in natural 
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history are not certain of the reason, some 
believing the cat family keep their claws 
sharp and short in this way, and others 
that it is merely a form of stretching the 
leg muscles, particularly after 
Once in a lifetime a fortunate photographer 
happens to get such a rare scene in the 
heart of the wild. 


sleeping. 





























75,900,000 FEET 


National Forest Timber 


FOR SALE 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT.—AIl 
the merchantable dead timber stand- 
ing or down and all the live timber 
marked or designated for cutting 
within the Punch Bowl Logging 
Unit, embracing about 2,600 acres in 
Townships 4 and 5 N., R. 18 E., M. 
D. M., Stanislaus National Forest, 
California, estimated to be 75,500,000 
feet B. M., more or less, of sugar 
pine, yellow pine, white fir, red fir 
and incense cedar, approximately 48 
per cent sugar and yellow pine. 


STUMPAGE PRICES.—Lowest rates 
considered, $4.50 per M for sugar 
pine, $3.25 per M for yellow pine 
and $.50 per M for white fir, red fir 
and incense cedar. 


DEPOSIT.—$5,000 must be deposited 
with each bid, to be applied on the 
purchase price, refunded, or retained 
in part as liquidated damages, ac- 
cording to conditions of sale. 


FINAL DATE FOR BIDS.—Sealed 
bids will be received by the District 
Forester, San Francisco, California, 
up to and including January 15, 1925. 


The right to reject any and all bids 
is reserved. 


Before bids are submitted full in- 
formation concerning the character of 
the timber, conditions of sale, depos- 
its, and the submission of bids should 
be obtained from the District For- 
ester, San Francisco, California, or the 
Forest Supervisor, Sonora, California. 
































American Forests and For- 
est Life is sent to all except 
Annual Members. 














Nominated by 





NOMINATE YOUR FRIENDS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Fill in the last line and mail the Application blank 
toa friend. He will appreciate the courtesy 


The AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 





1523 L Street N. W., Washington, D. C.: 


I hereby apply for membership in The American Forestry Association 


and enclose ‘ = 7 é , ‘ ‘ ‘ “ » SSR Re eee nn 
INDICATE CLASS OF MEMBERSHIP DESIRED 

( Subscribing membership, per year, including Magazine___----------------------_- $4.00 
©) Contributing Membership, per year, including Magazine______-------------------- 10.00 
(C) Sustaining Membership, per year, including Magazine___.....-------------------- 25.00 
(1) Life Membership (no other dues for life), including Magazine_-___--------------- 100.00 
() Patron Membership (no other dues for life), including Magazine___--------------- 1,000.00 
€} Annual: Measberulin, witment WEGGNCie 5 nen iis ise 1.00 


Canadian Postage 25c extra; Foreign 50c extra, on Subscribing Memberships 
PLEASE LETTER OR TYPE NAME AND ADDRESS 


City and State 
Business or Profession 
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The New York State 
College of Forestry 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


—— State Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion of ninety acres at Syracuse, 
the Charles Lathrop Pack Demonstra- 
tion Forest of 1,000 acres at Cran- 
berry Lake (home of the Sophomore 
Summer Camp), three other field ex- 
periment stations, the Roosevelt Wild 
Life Forest Experiment Station, a 
modern pulp mill, a well-equipped 
sawmill, a complete dry-kiln plant, the 
biological laboratories, and an excel- 
lent reference library afford unusual 
opportunities for investigative work. 
A four-year course’in Pulp and Paper 
Manufacture and a short course each 
spring in Dry-kiln Engineering and 
Lumber Grading are regularly given. 
In addition to the regular four-year 
undergraduate courses, special courses 
are offered that lead to the degrees of 
Master of Forestry, Master of City 
Forestry, Master of Science, Doctor of 
Philosophy, and Doctor of Economics. 


FRANKLIN MOON, Dean 








HARVARD FOREST 


Petersham, 
Massachusetts 





A forest experiment station of two thou- 
sand acres, 14 years under management on 
a sustained yield. Large variety of silvi- 
cultural treatment in progress. Logging, 
milling, and marketing annually carried on. 
Extensive plantations established from the 
Forest nursery. 

Competent graduate students accepted as 
candidates for degrees of M. F. or D. S 





RICHARD T. FISHER 
Director 























University of Maine 


Orono, Maine 


The Forestry Department offers a four- 
years’ undergraduate curriculum, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in For- 
estry. 


Opportunities for full technical training, 
and for specializing in forestry problems of 
the northeastern States and Canada. 


Eight-weeks’ camp-course required of all 
Seniors in Forestry, in practical logging op- 


erations in northern Maine, under faculty | 


supervision. 
For Catalog and further information address 


JOHN M. BRISCOE 


Professor of Forestry 











Yale School of 
Forestry 


Established in 1900 


A graduate department of 
Yale University, offering a 
two years technical course in 
forestry leading to the degree 
of Master of Forestry. 








Special opportunities are 
provided for advanced work 
and research in the labora- 
tories and the school forests. 


For further information and 
catalog address 


THE DEAN OF THE 


SCHOOL of FORESTRY 
New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 























OREGON 
SCHOOL OF FORESTRY 


Located in the center of the last 
great stand of virgin timber in the 
United States. 


Offers four and five year courses 
in professional forestry, logging en- 
gineering, and lumber manufacture. 


Field work in the magnificent Ore- 
gon forests, easily accessible from the 
school. The largest logging opera- 
tions and lumber manufacturing plants 
near at hand. 


Summer work readily obtainable in 
the Forest Service, in logging camps, 
and in the mills. 


For catalog and further information, 
address 


G. W. PEAVY, Dean 


Ore gon State 
Agricultural College 


Corvallis, - - Oregon 














SERVICE TO MEMBERS 


Members of The American Forestry 
Association are entitled to a Io per 
cent discount on the publisher’s price 
of all books and magazines published 
in the United States if order is placed 
direct with the Association. 


ONLY MEMBERS ARE EN- 
TITLED TO THIS SERVICE 


























FORESTRY TRAINING 
In the Heart of the Rockies 


The Colorado School 
of Forestry 


A Department of Colorado College 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Four and five-year undergraduate courses 
and a two-year graduate course in technical 
forestry, leading to the degrees of Bachelor of 
Science in Forestry and Master of Forestry. 

Forestry teaching in spring and fall at 
Manitou Forest (a 7,000 acre forest belong- 
ing to the School) and the winter term at 
Colorado Springs. 

Write for announcement giving full in- 
formation. 

















School of Forestry 
University of Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 


Offers thorough training in 
Practical Forestry, preparing for 
federal, state and private work. 


Four and Five Year Courses, 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Science in Forestry and Master 
of Science in Forestry respectively. 


Opportunity is given to specialize 
in General Forestry, Logging En- 
gineering,and Range Management. 


No tuition is charged and other- 
wise expenses are the lowest. 


Large logging and milling op- 
erations, important wood-working 
industries, also extensive federal, 
state, and private forests near at 
hand. Excellent opportunity for 
summer employment. 


For further particulars address 


Francis G. Miller, Dean 








Mention AMERICAN Forests AND Forest Lire—It Helps 
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Books on Forests, Trees and 


Forest Life 





















FORESTS AND GENERAL FORESTRY FOREST POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 
Price Price 
BOOK OF poaeerRy F. F. Moo er ree eee ...... $3.00 DEVELOPMENT OF FOREST LAW IN AMERICA—J. P. Kinney.. Leena 
BOOK OF THE NATIONAL PARKS—iRobert S. Yard. 3.00 ESSENTIALS OF AMERICAN TIMBER LAW—J. P. Biante. SEES BE 
ELEMENTS OF FOR ESTRY—Moon and Brown.... Beats ek eee 3.50 FRENCH FORESTS AND FORESTRY—T. S. Woolse: RR Ry 
FIRST BOOK OF FORESTRY—Filibert Roth.. ea ke Re eee . 1.10 HANDBOOK FOR RANGERS AND WOODSMEN—J. * B. Taylor. . vache 
FOREST LAND Alles Chambers At ap Bib la ee .... 2.25 NORTH AMERICAN FORESTS AND FORESTRY—E. Bruncken...... axececae® See 
FOREST PHYSIOGRAPHY— leaiah Bowm ies .. 5.00 OUR NATIONAL FORESTS—R. H. D. Boerker. ... beets 3.25 
FOREST RESOURCES OF THE reals and Sparhawk....... . 12.00 OUR VANISHING FORESTS—A. N. Pack. 2.00 
FOREST STUDY IN THE PRIMARY ¢ GRADES—E. R. Mosher. Order direct from STUDIES IN FRENCH FORESTRY—T. S. Woolsey, Jr.. 6.00 
Public Domain Committee, Lansing, Mich. UNITED STATES FOREST POLICY—John Ise....... 5.10 
FORESTS OF NEW YORK STATE—A. B. Recknagel ~~ 2 
FORESTS, WOOD AND TREES IN RELATION TO HYGIENE—A. ‘Henry. 7.50 
FORESTRY ALMANAC—C. L. Pack ; 2.00 
IMPRESSIONS OF HUROPEAN FORESTRY—R. S. Hosmer.. : 1.00 LUMBERING AND FOREST UTILIZATION 
PRACTICAL F FORESTRY FOR E BEGINNERS IN FORESTRY—J. C. Gifford. |. 2'S0 
ifford. . 2.50 AMERICAN LUMBER INDUSTRY. -N. C. Brown. 3.00 
PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN FORESTRY- “7 B. Green..... 2.00 FOREST PRODUCTS—N. C. Bro 4.00 
SCHOOL BOOK OF FORESTRY—C. L. Pac 1.00 FOREST UTILIZATION IN EUROPE—C. A. Schenck. 3.00 
STORY OF OUR TREES IN TWENTY- FOUR LESSONS—M. M. Gregson -75. LOGGING—R. C. Bry. ae 4.50 
STORY OF THE FORESTS—4J. G. Dorrance ; -56 LUMBER AND ITS USES R. S. Kellogg. me 2.25 
TRAINING OF A FORESTER— Gifford Pinchot... 1.75 LUMBER MANUFACTURING ACCOUNTS—A. F. Jones. 2.25 
LUMBER: ITS MANUFACTURE AND DISTRIBUTION—R. C. Bryant. . 4.50 
ORGANIZATION OF THE LUMBER INDUSTRY—Wilson ) Compton. 2.00 
EE PRACTICAL LUMBERMA B. Brereton. .... 1.50 
TREES TIMBERS AND THEIR USES Wren Winn. 5.00 
AMERICAN FOREST TREES—H. H. Gibson es OU oa, 6.00 
CARE OF TREES IN LAWN, STREET, AND PARK— . E. Fernow.. : 2.17 
FAMILIAR ras AND THEIR EAVES—F qg 4 Re 3.50 WOOD AND ITS PROPERTIES 
FIELD BOOK O MERICAN N TREES AND SHRUBS F. S. Mathews. . 3.50 
FIELD MANUAL ort S—J.H. Schaffner. . 4 : 2.00 AMERICAN WOODS—R. B. Hough. _.7.50 and 10.00 
FOREST TREES AND FOREST SCENERY—G. F. Schwarz. . 1.50 IDENTIFICATION OF ECONOMIC Woops OF U. S—S. J. Recerd............. 28 
FOREST TREES OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. -30 MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF WOOD—S. J. Record. : wedamtenecea tan 
pe ae a ee WITH THE a —J. H. McFarland. 1.25 PRINCIPAL SPECIES OF WOOD—C. H. Snow BEAR IN 3.50 
UIDE TO THE TREES—Alice Lounsberr 2.50 PROPERTIES AND USES OF WOOD—Ar tiny, Rasksla , 3.50 
HANDBOOK ‘OF TREES OF NORTHERN STATES AND CANADA EAST OF THE TIMBER: ITS STRENGTH, SEASONING AND G GRADING— . S. Betts... 3.00 
OCKY MOUNTAINS—R. B. Hough . 7.50 WOOD AND OTHER ORGANIC STRUCTURAL MATERIALS —-C. H. Snow 5.00 
HISTORIC TREES OF MASSACHUSETTS—J. R. ‘Simmons. 4.00 
IMPORTANT TIMBER TREES OF THE U. S.— Ellio ; . 2.50 
MANUAL OF THE TREES OF NORTH AMERICA BE Ss. 5 ery 12.50 
OUR FIELD AND FOREST TREES—M. Go 1.50 WOOD PRESERVATION AND SEASONING 
QUE TALES HOWE NNOW THEME Ai Warden Hamat E-Keeter "38 
eed..... 3. R PRESERV — . 
PRACTICAL TREE. REPAIR Elbert Poot 06 ee ee Me. Rows... ‘- 
SHADE TREES IN TOWN AND CITIES William Solotaroff . 3.50 PRESERVATION OF STRUCTURAL TIMBER—H. F. Weiss 3.50 
STUDIES OF TREES—J. J. Levison . . 2.25 PRESERVATION OF TIMBER BY THE USE OF ANTISEPTICS—S. | B. Boulton.. _.50 
via anor. ™ Ve A. 0. epenaaneinnae oe — PRESERVATION OF WOOD— Wallis and Taylor... 4 4.00 
pooen cree ° eece . 
TREE BOOK—J. E. Rogers... 5.00 SEASONING OF WOOD—J. B. Wagner...... Pacdihihswndee ond 3.00 
TREE PRUNING—A. Des Ca wars .75 
TREES OF CALIFORNIA W. es Je "CA Denon a 100 E OOD DISTILLATION 
~ thi g re ‘ L D PAPER, W' D A’ 
TREES—O. L. Sponsler : ARES 1.50 PULP AN . oF 
TREES AS GOOD CITIZENS—C. L. Pack 4.00 
TREES IN WINTER—Blakeslee and J 3.50 ART OF PAPER MAKING—Alexander Wat aierndee menelaeaee ane 
TREES, SHRUBS, AND VINES OF THE NORTHEASTERN STATES—H. E. Park- CHEMISTRY OF PULP AND PAPER MAKING—Edwin ‘Suterm 6.00 
hurst...... 1.50 MODERN PULP AND PAPER Tae Whitman a 6.00 
PAPER AND ITS USES—Edward Daw: - 4.00 
PULPWOOD AND WOOD PULP IN NORTH AMERICA—R. S Kellogg 4.00 
FOREST MENSURATION 
FOREST MENSURATION—H. Cha 5.00 FLOWERS, SHRUBS, AND GARDENING 
HANDBOOK OF FIELD AND OFFICE PROBLEMS IN FOREST MENSURATION 
Clark and Winkenwerder 2.00 ART AND CRAFT OF GARDEN MAKING—T. H. Mawson...................... 20.00 
MANUAL FOR NORTHERN WOODSMEN—Austin Cary. . 2.50 CLEARING AND. GRUBBING—Halbert F. Gillette 2.50 
FIELD BOOK OF AMERICAN WILD FLOWERS—F. S. Mathews. 3.50 
HOW TO KNOW THE FERNS—F. L. Parsons... . ae 1.50 
HOW TO KNOW THE WILD FLOWERS—W. S. Dana..... 2.00 
MANAGEMENT OF FORESTS AND WOODLANDS NATURAL STYLES IN LANDSCAPE GARDENING —Prants | w. - Waugh. . 2.50 
OU Bena on ener | mane nen Keeler....... -. 
AMERICAN FOREST REGUL ATION T. S. Woolsey, Jr., and H. H. Chapman... 3.50 STANDA AM . 6 
ENGLISH ESTATE FORESTRY—A. C. Forbes. si 3:30 TREES AND SHRUBS—C. S. + sea : 5.00 
FARM FORESTRY—J. A. 4 ee 2.00 TREES AND SHRUBS OF YELLOWSTONE PARK—P. H. Hawkins. 1.00 
FARM WOODLANDS—J. B. Berry. hess 2.00 TREES, SHRUBS, VINES, AND HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS—John Kirkegaard 2.50 
THE FARM WOODLOT—Wentling and Cheyney Nd Be eahe Bee oh 3.50 WILD FLOWER BOOK FOR YOUNG PEOPLE—Alice Lounsberry... . 1.25 
FOREST MANAGEMENT—Recknagel and weneels Oe ibs uweeadae’s 2.50 
FORESTRY FOR WOODSMENT CO. oy 108 
anson. 2.00 
FORESTRY IN NEW ENGLAND—Hawley and Haw 3.50 BIRDS AND ANIMALS 
MANUAL OF FOREST TRY FOR THE NORTHEASTERN U. S. Hawley: and Hawes 3.50 
PRACTICE OF SILVICULTURE—R. C. Hawley... de 4.00 BIRDS—N. Blanchan.. 1.75 
PRINCIPLES OF HANDLING WOODLANDS—H. S. Graves. .. 2.50 BIRDS IN THEIR RELATION TO MAN—Clarance M. Weed. 2.50 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF WORKING PLANS—A. B. Recknagel. 2.50 BIRDS OF FIELD, FOREST, AND PARK—Albert F. Gilmore. 2.50 
BIRDS OF T . AND CANADA—Thomas Nuttall 5.00 
py gg a or ea 2'S0 
COLO A apman.. fe! 
TREE PLANTING INJURIOUS INSECTS AND USEFUL BIRDS—F. y 2 Washburn... . 2.50 
JACK MINER AND THE BIRDS—Jack Min . 3.00 
EVERGREEN CULTIVATION—L. H. Ba eceaeseeeeees 7.50 KEY TO NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS Elliott ‘Coue . 15.00 
SEASIDE PLANTING OF TREES AND SHRUBS — A. Ga 1.75 MINDS AND MANNERS OF WILD ANIMALS—William T. ‘Hornaday. . 2.50 
SEEDING AND PLANTING IN THE PRACTICE OF FORESTRY—_J. W. Toumey. 4.00 SONG BIRDS AND WATER FOWLS—H. E. Parkhurst..... 1.50 
SPORTSMAN’S WORK er. A 1.75 
WILD BIRDS AND THEIR MUSIC—F. = Mathews. 3.50 
WILD BIRDS FOR CHILDREN—F. S. Mathews. 3.50 
TREE DISEASES 
MANUAL OF TREE DISEASES—W. H. Rankin 3.25 
TIMBER AND SOME OF ITS DISEASES—H. M. Ward.. 2.80 MISCELLANEOUS 
TREE WOUNDS AND DISEASES—A. D. Webster...... 2.50 
AMERICAN BOYS’ BOOK OF CAMP LORE AND WOODCRAFT—Den | Beard.. 3.00 
CAMP FIRES IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES— Will illtana tT. Hornaday... 1.2.2.2. - & 
A illiam T. orna ay. re ee \ 
FOREST VALUATION CAMP Fines IN THE yUR a Harry A. Ayer aadueana ee 
CAMP GRUBB—Elon Jes: 3.50 
FOREST VALUATION—H. H. Chapman....... ‘a5 .... 3.00 MAN’S SPIRITUAL CONTACT WITH THE LANDSCAPE—S. F. ‘Hamlin. 2.50 
FOREST VALUATION—Filibert Roth ....... 1.50 RANGE AND PASTURE MANAGEMENT—Arthur W. }. Samepon. . 4.00 
VALUATION OF AMERICAN TIMBERLANDS—- K. W. Woodward. .....+. 3.00 SEEING THE MIDDLE WEST—4J. T. Faris..... 5.00 





Members of the Association are entitled to a discount of 10 per cent from the above prices and from the publisher’s 
price of any book or magazine published in the United States if order is placed direct with the Association 


Remittance must accompany all orders. If price is not available send approximate amount and difference will be charged or rebated. 


Send sl! The American Forestry Association, 1523 L Street, Washington, D. C. 


orders to 
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Why a Life Membership in The cAmerican 
Forestry cAssociation is a Good Investment 


A Life Membership in The American Forestry Association costs $100.00, and carries with it a life sub- 
scription to the monthly publication AMERICAN Forests AND Forest Lire, in addition to a full paid-up 


THE PLAN 


Life Membership payments are deposited in a special savings fund, which draws interest. Each year 
an amount sufficient to cover the membership dues of each Life Member is withdrawn and used for current 
Any accumulated surplus is invested or used under the direction of the Board of Directors. 


cA FEW OF THE cADVANTAGES CARE: 
TO YOU TO YOUR cASSOCIATION 


. A definite saving in dollars and cents. 1. Saves cost collecting dues. 


2. Insures your receiving AMERICAN Forests AND Forest LIFE 2. Creates a permanent endowment 
and all other literature issued by the Association for life. ay ee lh 


. Eliminates keeping record of the date to which dues are paid. 3: 


membership in the Association, 


expenses. 


Permits an expansion of the work. 


Th RECGGNITION OF NOTABLE AID RENDERED IN FURTHERING 
THE CAUSE OF FOREST CONSERVATION IN BEHALF OF THIS AND 
FUTURE GENERATIONS OF AMERICANS HEREBY DESIGNATES 


° ’ 
N Gai Ws “Moon 
cA LIFE MEMBER. 
AND IT DECLARES THAT THIS HONOR IS CONPERRED UPON 
ONLY SUGH PERSONS AS HAVE GIVEN DISTINGUISHED 
ASSISTANCE TO THE ASSCCIATION ¢@ THROUGH IT TO THEIR CQUNTRY. 
in witness whereof we have attached our handand 
seal, gf Bafhtington in the District of Columbia this 
< ncerreewsy ass? yo™ day wang én the year 1924 
\ OFFAL SEAL 3) Ord Me Li vA aE a 
% = < SECRETARY SIDENT 


~~ 
+ — ev 
Winn? 








Membership Certificates, as illustrated above, size 11” x 14”, printed in two colors on the best 
quality parchment paper, are furnished Life Members. 


You need not wait until the end of your membership year to take out a Life Membership. 
Credit will be given for the unexpired term for which you have paid. 


Help yourself and help your Association by taking out a Life Membership today. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


THE LENOX BUILDING, 1523 L STREET N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Press_of_ Indd_&,Detweiler._Inc_Washineton, DC 





